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fi For the Presbyterian. 


DISABLED MINISTERS. 


The Hon. Judge Leavitt, Chairman of 


the Committee appointed by the General 
Assembly of 1856, on the subject of Dis- 
abled Ministers, &o.'.reported to the last 
General Assembly as follows: : 
That in discharging the duties assigned 
them, the Committee deemed it expedient to 
ascertain, with all practicable certainty, the 
number of persons for whom provision was 
confemplated, and the probable annual amount 
required to meet this demand on the Church. 
This seemed indispétisable as a basis for the 
action of the Assembly: To this end, on the 
6th of March; the Committee addressed, through 
the ntail, a printed circuler to the Stated Clerk 
of each of thé Presbyteries in the United 
States, excepting the three on the Pacific coast, 
directing their attention to certain specific in- 
quiries; with @ respectful request that full and 
prompt answers might be returned. In addi- 
tion to' this, the:circular was printed in several 
of the Présbyterian Church papers. A copy 
of thie circular is herewith submitted to the 
Assombly, ..It. will be noticed that some of 
the: pointe of inquiry suggested have-no direct 
bearing on the subject referred to the Commit- 
tee; yet they have a collateral relation to it, 
and an immediate application to the kindred 
subject of general ministerial support, which 


has so justly claimed the attention of the 


Church. The Committee regret to say, that 
while s respectable proportion of the Presby- 
teries have responded to their request, a ma- 
jority have disappointed their reasonable ex- 
ion, by failing to furnish answers to the 
circular. The Committee are in possession of 
no facts in explanation of this neglect and. of 
the discourtesy which it implies, not only to 
the-Committee, but to the General Assembly. 


DESTITUTION IN THE CHURCHES. 


Of the one hundred and forty Presbyteries 
to which the circular of the Committee was 
addressed, replies have been received from 
sixty-one. From the failure of the other Pres- 
byteries, it will be impossible to present a re- 
port in all respects satisfactory to the Commit- 
tee. It was their wish to procure and present 
to the Assembly, in an authentic form, all the 
facts fairly within the scope of their inquiry ; 
bat, for the reason stated, they are compelled 
to resort to data to some extent hypothetical 
in their character. 

. From the reports received, it appears there 
are, within the limits of the sixty-one Presby- 
teries, eleven ministers who, from the infirmi- 
ties of age, or the effects of disease, are un- 
fitted for the active duties of their office, and 
destitute of the pecuniary means of comfort- 
able support. There are also within these 
Presbyteries twenty-one widows and thirty-six 
children of deceased ministers, who are in 
indigent circumstances and in need of assist- 
ance. 

- Assuming as the basis of an estimate, that 
the same ratio of destitution is applicable to 
the Presbyteries from which no reports have 
been received, it would result that there are in 
the Church twenty-six infirm and disabled 
ministers, and not less than fifty widows, and 
about eighty children, for whom relief is con- 
templated by the action of the Assembly. 
Although it is impossible to affirm that this 
gtatement furnishes the precise number of the 
several classes of persons designated, it is pro- 
uy near the truth. The Presbyteries from 
which reports have been received are located 
ia different geographical sections of the Church, 
and there is no reason for the conclusion that 
the above. cstimate does not present a fair ave- 
rage of the destitution throughout its entire 

In the reports received, several cases of posi- 
tive penury and consequent suffering are no- 
ticed, suited to excite the deep sympathy of 
every Christian heart. The Committee can- 
not, without an undue expansion of the limits 
of this report, refer in detail to the cases thus 
exhibited. It is sufficient here to remark, that 
it does not admit of doubt, that in reference to 
this subject there is a state of things in the 
Church calling for the prompt and efficient 
action of its judicatories, and appealing with 
great force to the justice and liberality of its 
members. And in this connection it may be 
stated, that so far as the Committee are in- 
formed, with very few exceptions, the Synods 
and Presbyteries have adopted no efficient and 
systematic action for the relief of the indigent 
and suffering within their limits. 

OBLIGATION OF THE CHURCH. 


It is clearly not required of this Committee 
to prove argumentatively, that the honour and 
prosperity of the Presbyterian Church are 
deeply concerned in the disposition of the 
question under consideration; and it is to 
many a matter of mingled surprise and regret, 
that this subject did not at an earlier period 
occupy the attention of the Church, and that 
measures were not long since adopted to avert 
the existing evils. There is, however, just 
ground for the hope that the Church is now 
fully prepared, by its prompt and liberal ac- 
tion, to remove the reproach which has too 
justly attached for its past inaction. It seems 
now to be conceded on all hands, that on 
grounds both of church policy and Christian 
duty, an imperative obligation rests on the 
Church to®make suitable provision in behalf of 
those suffering classes for whose benefit the 
present movement has been initiated. This 
conclusion seems to be fully sustained by a 
reference to the views of the Assembly, more 
than once enunciated, and which are so clear 
and explicit, that an argument from this Com- 
mittee is- not only not required, but would be 
clearly out of place. This ground was dis- 
tinotly assumed by the Assembly of 1849, and 
measures were sanctioned by it, designed to 
give force and effect to the obligation referred 
to; and in the last Assembly, though there 
were differences of opinion as to the wisest and 
most effective means to accomplish the end in 
view, no voice was heard in denial of the jus- 
tice and expediency of ministering to the com- 
fort and supplying the wants of the servant of 
God, who, from age or disease, had been 


compelled to lay aside his armour, without the 


means of support. Equally clear and cogent 
were the arguments urged in behalf of the 
claims of the bereft widows and fatherless 
children. And it was at once noteworthy and 
gratifying that these claims were not based on 
the ground of a charitable obligation, but on 
the immutable principles of strict right. To 
this hasty reference to the views and opinions 
of the Assembly, the Committee are gratified 
to add, that with scarcely any exceptions, the 
Presbyteries which have reported express a 
deep interest in the movement now in progress, 
and give assurances that, to the extent of their 
ability, they will cordially co-operate in carry- 
ing out any plan of action which may receive 
the sanction of the Assembly. Without ex- 
tending their remarks on this point, the Com- 
mittee may state it as their best opinion, from 
the evidence before them, that there is a gene- 
rally prevalent, if not.a unanimous sentiment 
in favour of efficient action on this subject; 
and they hazard nothing in the assertion, that 
a further appeal to the justice and liberality of 
Presbyterians in reference to it, will meet with 
a most gratifying response. 
EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

While they rejoice in the existence of this 
healthful sentiment in the Charch, inspiring 
so. much of hope for the future, and concur 
with entire unanimity in recommending such 
further action as may lead to the consumma- 
tion of the end proposed, the Committee regret 
to state that they have been unable to agree 
upon the details of a plan, to be submitted to 
the Assembly as embodying the views and 
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preferences of the whole, or even a majority of 


Committee. In this connection it may be 
remarked that the Committee have experienced 


some embarrasements in their efforte to obtain 
a satisfactory interchange of views on the sub- 
ject under consideration. This has resulted 
from the fact that the members of the Com- 
mittee are residents of four different and widely 
separated States of the Union, and the conse- 
quent inconvenience of meeting for the purpose 
of personal conference and comparison of opin- 
ions. The Chairman has used his best efforts, 
by correspondence with the members of the 
Committee, to ascertain the views of each ; and 
as the result, it seems there is a discrepancy 
of opinion, forbidding the hope that any plan 
could be presented, which, in all its aspects, 
would receive the concurrence of a majority of 
the Committee. And in view of this state of 
things, and of the inexplicable neglect of many 
of the Presbyteries to report, as they were 
courteously requested to do, it was the first 
impression of the Chairman that it would not 
be expedient to make any report to the Assem- 
bly. Upon further reflection, it seemed disre- 
spectful to the body by whose authority the 
Committee was appointed, and in other as- 
pects of the subject undesirable that no report 
should be presented. It was therefore ar- 
ranged, with the concurrence and approbation 
of three other members of the Committee, that 
the Chairman should prepare a report, embody- 
ing the general views of the subject, in which 
the entire Committee concurred, with such 
pertinent and important facts bearing on it as 
had been obtained by the Committee, without 
the recommendation of any specific plan of 
action, as having the approval of the entire 
Committee, or even a majority of them. It 
was also understood that the Chairman was at 
liberty, in the report to be presented, to state 
the outlines of some of the several plans sug- 
gested or proposed. 

AMOUNT NEEDED ANNUALLY FOR THE DESTITUTE. 


In pursuance of the arrangement thus indi- 
cated the Chairman now submits this report. 
But before stating the plans or schemes brought 
to the notice of the Committee, it will be pro- 
per to refer to the facts in their possession as 
to the probable sum which will be annually 
needed to relieve the wants and provide for 
the comfort of the destitute classes. Suppos- 
ing this an important item of information in 
guiding the Assembly in its final action, the 
Committee, in their circular, requested the 
Presbyteries to state what, if any thing, would 
be the probable annual amount required in 
each for the purpose indicated. If all the 
Presbyteries had complied with the request of 
the Committee, the Assembly would have been 
in possession of information, on this point, 
that would have been wholly reliable. In the 
absence of this, it is obvious no estimate that 
can be made will be entirely satisfactory. In 
the sixty-one Presbyteries from which reports 
have been received, it appears there are twenty- 
one, within each of which there are one or 
more of the class either of disabled ministers 
or destitute widows and children, in need of 
assistance. The number of each of these 
classes has been before stated. The aggregate 
of the sums estimated by these twenty-one 
Presbyteries, as necessary annually to meet 
the wants of these persons, is $3725. Apply- 
ing the rule of proportion before resorted to, 
to ascertain the amount probably necessary 
for this purpose, in the Presbyteries from which 
reports have not been received, it follows that 
the annual aggregate sum required for all the 
Presbyteries will be about $9000. But, refer- 
ring to the sums stated by the reporting Pres- 
byteries, it occurs to the Committee they are 
generally too low, and contemplate a measure 
of relief altogether too stinted and meager. In 
the judgment of the Committee, instead of an 
annual expenditure of $9000, it is probable 
that from $12,000 to $15,000 will be required. 


PLANS FOR EFFECTING THE OBJECT IN VIEW. 


The Chairman will now state, for the infor- 
mation of the Assembly, in as concise terms 
as possible, some of the plans proposed for ef- 
fecting the object in view. 

1. One member of the Committee is in favour 
of referring the whole subject of providing for 
the wants of disabled ministers and the fami- 
lies of deceased ministers in a state of destitu- 
tion, to the Sessions and Presbyteries, and is 
opposed to any action by the Assembly, be- 
yond the mere recommendation of the subject 
to the notice and attention of those bodies, 

2. Another plan suggested, is in substance 
as follows: That the Assembly shall distinctly 
declare it to be the duty of the Church to pro- 
vide liberally for the comfortable support of 
the persons referred to, including the educa- 
tion of the fatherless children of ministers, 
who are in destitute circumstances; that each 
Church Session shall annually report to the 
Presbytery the number and names of such per- 
sons within their bounds, and the amount an- 
nually required for their support; that the 
Presbyteries shall annually determine and 
make known the sum required to be raised for 
the purpose stated; that if the whole of such 
sum is not raised by the Presbytery, the de- 
ficiency shall be reported to the Synod, and if 
the aggregate of such deficiency is deemed 
greater than can be raised in the Synod, the 
Synod shall report the same to the Assembly 
for their action; and.that a permanent fund 
be raised, to be placed under the direction of 
the Trustees of the Assembly, with which to 
meet the deficiencies reported by the Synods ; 
and if, after meeting such deficiencies, there 
remains a surplus in the hands of the Trus- 
tees, such surplus to be invested in some pro- 
ductive manner. 

3. A third plan is that, which was in sub- 
stance presented to the Assembly of last year, 
through a committee of that body. The out- 
lines of that plan are, that a permanent fund 
of such an amount be raised as that prospec- 
tively, the yearly proceeds shall be sufficient 
to meet the wants of those for whom provi- 
sion is intended; and that this fund be raised 
by an assessment of one per cent. annually, 
for five years, on the salary of every minister, 
and to be paid by him, either all at one time, 
or at the rate aforesaid; and that at least 
twice the amount so assessed on the minister’s 
salary be paid annually by the congregation 
of which he is the pastor. This plan also con- 
templates, that in addition to the fund raised 
by such assessments, individual donations and 
contributions are to be solicited. The plan 
thus noticed was not adopted by the Assem- 
bly, and a substitute for the report which re- 
commended it was finally agreed to. 

4, The fourth plan suggested is the continu- 
ance of the measures which were sanctioned 
by the Assembly of 1849, and which have 
since been in operation. It is presumed that 
the members of the Assembly are so familiar 
with this plan of action, that it will be quite 
superfluous to state it in dotail. The Assem- 
bly emphatically announced the expediency 
and necessity of action on the general subject, 
and earnestly enjoined it on the Presbyteries 
and Synods to adopt measures to insure & 
yearly contribution from all the churches, 
“for the support of the widows and families 
of deceased ministers, and the relief of super- 
annuated living ministers ;”’ and also request- 
ed special contributions and legacies, in aid of 
a permanent fund. 

These are the most important of the various 
schemes which have occupied the attention of 
the Committee. As before noticed, no one of 
them has the assent of a quorum of the Com- 
mittee. It is not proposed here to discuss the 
feasibility or expediency of any of the plans 
suggested. It may not, however, be improper 


to remark, that the momentous question first | 


claiming the attention of the Assembly, and 
requiring their decision, is, whether the mode 
of proceeding adopted in 1849 shall now be 


abandoned, and the plan for creating a perma- | 


nent fund, proposed in the Assembly of last 
year, be substituted. This is certainly a ques- 
tion of great interest; and being definitely 
settled by the decision of the Assembly, it is 
presumed there will be little difficulty in agree- 
ing on the details of a plan of future proceed- 
ings. 

OBJECTIONS TO A LARGE PERMANENT FUND. 

It will doubtless be remembered by all who 
have attended to the discussion of the subject 
under consideration in the last Assembly, that 
the policy of creating a large permanent fund, 
in the manner before stated, was ably and elo- 
quently advocated by some of the members of 
that body. It is presumed there was a re- 
spectable minority, then prepared by their 
votes to enforce that policy; and it must be 
conceded, that, from the plausible manner of 
its presentation, it seemed both expedient and 
practicable. But it may well be doubted 
whether it will stand the test of a closer scru- 
tiny. While it is not proposed to present an 
argument on this question, the following may 
be stated as the more prominent objections to 


) an attempt in the manner before suggested, to 


raise within the proposed period of five years 
a permanent fund for the purpose indicated. 
First. The amount required, at the lowest esti- 
mate, will be one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. There are just grounds for the ap- 
prehension, that even with the admitted favour 
with which the Church views the end aimed 
at, the large amount named would not be 
raised, and that the attempt would inevitably 
involve a failure. Second. The feature which 
the plan presents of raising the fund by an 
assessment on the churches, is one to which it 
is believed there are strong objections in the 
minds of a large proportion of our members. 
Third. The danger of mismanagement and 
abuse of large permanent funds, with what- 
ever vigilance they may be guarded by the 
action of the power which controls them, is 
a well-founded objection to their creation. 
Fourth. It is a popular argument—certainly 
not without force—applicable to the question 
under consideration, that each generation 
should bear its own burdens, and that there is 
no obligation on the present generation to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of a distant future. 
Fifth. If the plan were practicable, and not 
otherwise objectionable, it may well be feared 
that the existence of a large permanent fund 
for the object indicated, might have an inju- 
rious effect in arresting the progress of the 
opinion of the Church—now it is believed 
tending in the right direction—on the import- 
ant subject of ministerial support. This sug- 
gestion is worthy of consideration in view of the 
fact, that in nearly all the cases of destitution 
existing in the Church, the cause which has 
induced it is the meager and wholly inade- 
quate support given by the churches to their 
ministers. It is obvious that cases of actual 
indigence, either of ministers or their families, 
would rarely, if ever occur, if ministerial 
labours were paid for on a scale of liberality 
which strict justice demands. And it may be 
well to consider, whether the existence of a 
large permanent fund, to which destitute min- 
isters and their families could rely with a cer- 
tainty of support, might not be used as an 
available argument against the necessity of 
addition to present salaries. If such a result 
is probable, the policy referred to is clearly in- 
expedient. 
CONCLUSION. 


This brief reference to some of the objections 
to a large permanent fund, to be raised in the 
manner proposed, must suffice. It is obvious 
that this plan stands in direct opposition to 
that inaugurated by the Assembly of 1849, the 
main feature of which is, that the churches 
shall be called upon for an annual contribution 
for the support of disabled ministers, and the 
destitute families of deceased ministers. The 
argument relied on in the last Assembly 
against the continuance of this policy, and the 
substitution of that before noticed, was its in- 
efficiency in raising the sum needed to supply 
the wants of those having just demands on the 
Church. As the Assembly has been favoured 
with a lucid and satisfactory report from the 
excellent Chairman of the Committee of the 
Trustees, to which the management and dis- 
tribution of the fund in question bas been com- 
mitted, it would be quite superfluous here to 
suggest any views or facts relating to the gen- 
eral subject. The Chairman of the Assembly’s 
Committee cordially concurs in the views and 
conclusions stated in the report referred to. 
From the increase of contributions during the 
past year, there is just ground for the expecta- 
tion that the churches will, hereafter, from 
year to year, furnish a sum adequate to meet 
all demands upon a just and liberal scale. 
There can be no question that the churches 
are making progress in the direction of clear 
Christian duty, in reference to this important 
subject, and the hope may be entertained that 
henceforth they will fully and nobly acquit 
themselves of the obligations resting upon 
them. It is confidently believed that if the 
Assembly will at its present session, and here- 
after as circumstances may require, repeat its 
injunctions to the lower judicatories, and to 
the ministers and members of the Church, the 
efficiency of the present plan will be fully vin- 
dicated. At all events, it would seem inexpe- 
dient, at this time, and without a more full ex- 
periment, to abandon a system of measures 
which promises so well for the future, substi- 
tuting therefor one that is untried and of 
doubtful expediency. All which is respect- 
fully submitted. 

Ii. H. Leavitt, Chariman. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY ENRICA. 
I love Spring’s joyous season ; 
Its beauties balf concealed, 
Its op’ning buds and blossoms, 
A pleasing fragrance yield! 
They speak with gentle whisper, 
Of Summer’s brighter days, 
When their charms shall be unfolded, 
Neath the sunbeams loving rays! 


And thus in Life’s young morning, 
What untold beauty lies, 
Half hidden in its casket, 
Beneath the laughing eyes! 
O gaze into their depths and see 
A soul of tenderness, 
Whose strings may make sweet melody 
And breathe of happiness. 


Perchance a warrior’s glory, 
E’en now its light doth lend; 

And with the dreams of Childhood, 
A wreath of laurel blend! 

The merry, bounding footsteps, 
And laugh of joyous glee 

Seem but the outburst of a soul, 
That struggleth to be free. 


The brow where sunshine lingers, 

And bright hopes shed their light, 
May soon in gloom be shrouded, 

By Time’s cold withering blight. 
The voice whose merry music, 

Thro’ the wild forests rung; © 
May hush its joyous carols 

And leave its laye unsung. 


Yes, I love the hours of Childhood, 
When hopes were pure and bright; 
When Life seemed all so joyous, 
I revelled in its light! 
Tis past—still memory loveth 
To linger near its scenes, 
Awaking from her caverns deep, 
Its happy, happy dreams! 


Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn, New York, is out 
in the Genesee Evangelist on the abuse of 


the word “church,” and kindred topics. He | 


thus descants: 


By a licentious metonomy we now use 
the word church commonly, and I will add, 
incorrigibly, for the container, instead of 
the contained; for the house, instead of the 
people, that meet there to worship. In this 
sense is e-clesia used in the New Testament 
not once, no—never! I know what I write; 
and who they are that may scorn and den 
it; and I know that I write the truth. It 


seems small at first; but to the learned |_ 


thinker in theology, every where, it is not 
an affair of such remarkable levity. It is 
used in the classics for the people assem- 
bled on any occasion. Luke exemplifies 
this three times in one chapter; Acts xix. 
52, 39, 41, rendered. there assembly; refer- 
ring to mob of wild pagans, making an 
uproar in the theatre at Ephesus. So the 
Athenians, when convoked at a given signal 
to hear Demosthenes declaim against Philip 
of Macedon, are called an ecclesia. 
word itself legitimately refers to the people 
alone; not to the place where they meet! 
The primitive Christians, with the excep- 
tion here and there, of a poor synagogue 
transformed, had no place in which to meet; 
or they met in private houses, in school 
rooms, in market places, in a grove, by the 
sea-side, or, like those who heard the 
Saviour, in an open meadow, or by the way, 


| or in a corn field, or on the side of a moun- 


tain. For one or two hundred years, at 
first, they had no certain place, permanent 
or built for the purpose, wherein to worship. 
How different from our times of cathedral 
magnificence, architectural extravagance, and 
sumptuous ecclesiology—worshipping more 
the gorgeous palace, than even its invisible 
inhabitant—if he is even morally there ! 


The Power of Monosyllables. 


To one whose attention has not been 
drawn especially to the subject, it will be 
surprising to call to mind how many of the 
most sublime and comprehensive passages 
in the English language consist wholly or 
chiefly of monosyllables. Of the sixty-six 
words composing the Lord’s Prayer, forty- 
eight are of one syllable. Of the seventeen 
words composing the Golden Rule, fifteen 
are of one syllable. The most impressive 
idea of the creative power of Jehovah is ex- 
pressed entirely in monosyllables, ‘And 
God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light.” One of the most encouraging pro- 
mises of Scripture is expressed in fifteen 
words, all but one of which are monosyl- 
lables, ‘I love them that love me, and those 
that seek me early shall find me.” 

Among human compositions several re- 
markable instances of the same character 
occur. Of twenty-six words in the follow- 
ing verse, all but two are monosyllables: 


My God, who makes the sun to know 
is proper hour to rise, 
And to give light to all below, 
Doth send him round the skies. 


Few sentences in poetry or prose, what- 
ever their length, contain so much doctrinal 
instruction, afford so much precious conso- 
lation, or inspire go much, exulting hope as 
the following, in which all the words but 
one are monosyllables: 

Jesus, my God, I know his name, 
Ilis name is all my trust; 
Nor will he put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost. 
— Sunday-school Journal. 


From the Musical World. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


Plain congregational singing, similar in 
spirit if not in kind to that which was 
known in the earliest age of the Church, 
was strenuously encouraged by the Reform- 
ers in the sixteenth century. Prior to that, 
the Albigenses in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the Wickliffites in the fourteenth, 
and the followers of John Huss in the fif- 
teenth, had all adopted it. In the period 
of religious strife and contention it came to 
be a badge or mark of distinction; so that 
a man’s religious views could be known 
from the style of music which he favoured. 
By the way, it would seem as though we 
were at this time approaching a similar 
period; but this aside. Bishop Burnet, in 
his “‘ History of the Reformation,” tells us 
that “some poets, such as the times afford- 
ed, translated David’s Psalms into verse; 
and it was a sign by which men’s affections 
to that work [the Reformation] were every 
where measured, whether they used to sing 
these or not.” 

It was a mark of Protestantism. All 
they who did not sing the metrical psalms 
were set down as Romanists. Should we 
go through all our congregations and apply 
a similar test now, the Protestants would 
appear as but a scanty minority, a mere 
sprinkling; and some fashionable churches 
would furnish none at all! 

Psalmody, by which we mean the singing 
of metrical psalms and hymns, by a choir, 
or by a few leading voices, is universal 
among all sects and denominations, saving 
only the Society of Friends: and yet, any 
approach to a general participation in such 
singing, by the congregation present, is but 
a rare occurrence. Whether the old tunes 
have worn out through frequent repetition, 
and the new ones brought in have not been 
made of the right sort of stuff; or whether 
‘‘ men’s affections tewards that work” have 
died out, we will not take upon ourselves to 
determine. Quite certain it is that there is 
a great and general want of heartiness and 
earnestness in the matter. The great mul- 
tiplicity of twnes introduced, and the fre- 
quent change of musical administration 
(spoken of last week under the head of 
‘‘Music Committees,”) may have contri- 
buted towards bringing about this result; 
but the main cause probably lies still deeper. 

_ “Where there is a will, there is a way ;” 
at least in such a matter as this: and if the 


people were really dent upon having congre- 


gational singing, we should soon have it. 
The indefatigable men who manufacture 
psalm tunes have laboured hard to provide 
an abundant supply of the raw material. 
They have furnished tunes for the million, 
and almost dy the million. Judging from 
the quantity in the market, one would think 
that this is one of the greatest psalm-sing- 
ing countries on earth. And yct we may 
truly say with Dr. Watts, | 


‘‘In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we strive to rise; 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies.” 


| It is true, to the letter; be the fault where 


it may. 

On another occasion there may be an op- 
portunity of dropping some hints upon the 
proper mode of conducting this portion of 
divine worship, constituting as it does the 
exclusive music of many congregations. It 
will suffice for the present to have again 
called attention to the lamentably languish- 
ing condition of psalmody in general, all 
around us. That it should be in such a 
state of declension is very remarkable, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the case, more 


} particularly the infrequency of the employ- 


The |*b 


| ment of any other species of Church music. 

Perhaps it arises from the excess of modesty, 
so that a man is ashamed to suffer his voice 
to be heard in the service of God! Of 
course, it cannot be from the decay of 
courage. Be it, however, from what cause 
it may, the fact—the stubborn fact—re- 
mains; congregational singing is dead; to 
use a vulgar but expressive simile, ‘dead 
as a door nail.” The mighty roar of a 
multitude singing with heart and voice, is 
not now to be heard 


| Iron Churches in the Metropolis, 


The recent erection of iron churches in 
the city of London, to meet the deficiency 
in various districts of church accommoda- 
tion is one of the great mechanical novel- 
ties of the age. It would appear, from a 
correct survey of the metropolitan districts 
recently made, that upwards of 100 churches 
are needed to supply the necessities of the 
‘ease in London, the population of which is 
acreesing at the rate of 45,000 a year. 
“To erect churches on the ordinary principle, 
“py the aid of the architect, the mason, the 
‘bricklayer, &c., is a slow and expensive 
Operation; and it has been found in most 
districts that to raise several thousand dol- 
Jars for the purpose of erecting a church of 
fine architectural proportions is generally 
the work of many months, if not years; 
whilst to collect $5060 or so for the imme- 
diate construction of a building suitable for 
‘Divine worship is a comparatively easy 
task. The erection of an iron church, large 
enough to accommodate from 750 to 1000 
persons, can now be accomplished within 
six or seven weeks, at a cost of from $7.50 
to $10 per sitting. 

All the iron churches erected in the me- 


tropolis (most of them, if not all, we un- 
derstand, constructed by Mr, Hemming of 
Bow) have fully answered their purpose. 
These comprise a church at Kensington, 
erected under the auspices of Archdeacon 
Sinclair; one at Kentishtown, district of 
St. Pancras, for the Rev. Carter Smith; 


/one at Newington Butts, for the Rev. W. 


C. Moore; one in St. George’s East, Old 
Gravel Lane, for the Rev. F. Lowder; and 
one at Holloway, St. Barnabas district, for 
the Rev. John Rodgers. In describing the 
last-named the public will have a tolerably 
clear conception of what the iron churches 
are. The Holloway church cost $5000, 
and is capable of seating 700 people. It 
was built by Mr. Hemming in five weeks, 
and has proved, as the Rev. J. Rodgers re- 
ports, ‘‘a most comfortable place of wor- 
ship, well ventilated, warm in winter, cool 
in summer; will endure a hundred years, 
can be easily and at a small cost taken 
down when no longer needed in the district, 
and removed to some other; it is ninety 
feet long, forty feet wide, and twenty feet 
in height. It is lined with wood, which is 
covered with canvass, and papered.”” The 
same clergyman remarks, “churches of this 
character, that can be speedily and cheaply 
erected, and when supplanted by a perma- 
nent church, as easily and speedily removed 
to some other locality, seem to be exactly 
adapted to meet the peculiar wants of the 
present day.” ‘Why not,’ he adds, 
‘Craise $500,000, and at once supply the 
pressing wants of the Establishment in 
this metropolis with comfortable temporary 
cayttrches? They would be found not only 


| to meet a present necessity, but to promote 


in the most effectual manner the erection 
of permanent churches.” 

The church at Aldershott Camp, ordered 
by the Government, is constructed of iron, 
and one is now in course of erection in 
Lambeth for the Rev. J. Lingham. Three 
or four iron churches, ordered by the Bishop 
of Melbourne, have also been sent to that 
populous town, each large enough to accom- 


modate 1000 persons. 


POMP IN BURIAL. 


The funeral convoy of the deceased Arch- 
duchess Sophia of Austria, arrived on the 
night of the Ist ult., at ten o’clock, at the 
station of the Northern Railway. Taken 
immediately from the hearse by four cham- 
berlains of the Court, the coffin was placed 
in the waiting-room on a catafalque covered 
with erimson velvet, which had been erected 
beforehand. The Prince de Lichtenstein, 
Grand Master to the Emperor, arrived to 
receive it, and the chaplain of the palace, 
assisted by the clergy, gave it the benedic- 
tion. Immediately after this ceremony, the 
coffin was placed in one of the carriages of 
the Court, drawn by six horses, and the pro- 
cession proceeded to the church of the Capu- 
chins in the following order :—A chamber- 
lain of the Imperial household; two mounted 
torch-bearers; a division of cuirassiers; seve- 
ral carriages of the Court; two mounted 
torch-bearers; the hearse drawn by six white 
horses. Several other carriages and a squad- 
ron of cavalry closed the cortege, which was 
escorted besides by detachments of infantry. 
The advanced hour of the night—the si- 
lence of the city wrapped in slumber, and 
disturbed only by the clatter of the horses’ 
feet—the glare of the lamps on the funeral 
train—gave altogether a strange character 
to the scene. Arrived at the Convent of 
the Capuchins, the Grand Master of Cere- 
monies knocks three times at the gate, and 
a voice from within asks what it is that he 
wants? ‘‘Kiternal repose,” answers the 
Grand Master. ‘For whom?” ‘For the 
mortal remains of H.I.H., the Archduchess 
Sophia, who died at the Imperial Castle of 
Buda.¥ ‘Let them pass—let them pass.” 
The convent gate opening immediately, the 


coffin passed through, and was transferred 


to a catafalque in the middle of the church, 
which was hung in black. From thence, 
after the prayers for absolution, it was low- 
ered into the vault. The scene (says the 
Morning Post correspondent) at that mo- 
ment was still more solemn. The coffin, 
surrounded by the monks, armed with long 
torches, was opened, according to custom, 
for the verification of the body, which, by 
the hands of the reverend fathers, was about 
to pass for ever into the sacred precincts of 
religion. Then, once again, was seen on 
her couch of satin, and covered with roses, 
the fair little creature, who seemed to smile 
in her gleep of death, as though she had 
thus greeted the message from heaven for 
her departure. The verification terminated, 
the coffin was closed by a double lock with 
two keys, one of which was transferred from 
the hands of the Prince Lichtenstein to the 
abbé of the convent, and the other, in con- 
formity with ancient usage, will be pre- 
served in the chamber of the Imperial trea- 
sure. 

The Empress, it is said, is terribly de- 
jected. Her Majesty weeps continually, 
and hardly ever quits her private apart- 
ments, except to go to the church attached 


to the palace. 


THE GOSPEL IN INDIA. 


The King of Burmah now welcomes the 
missionary to the golden city, and urges 
him to preach Christ and plant churches to 
the extent of his ability. What has God 
wrought! What wonders is he still work- 
ing through the labours of our missionaries! 
There is not a spot on earth where for a 
few years past he has so signally bestowed 


his blessing as on Burmah. 
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| Rev. Mr. Pilatte on the Waldenses. 


During the late sessions of the Scotch 
General Assemblies, a public meeting was 
held in Edinburgh to receive the delegates 
from the Waldensian Synod. The Rev. 
Mr. Lantoret and the Rev. Leon Pilatte, 
now resident at Nice, and well known to 
American Christians, were the delegation. 
The Edinburgh Witness says that Mr. Pi- 
latte spoke with great fluency and eloquence. 
The following is the report of his address. 


M. Pilatte expressed his deep emotion 
with the reception they had met with, and 


‘ his high sense of the value of the Christian 


brotherhood they had found in this country. 
All present, he said, were probably well 
acquainted with the history of the Walden- 
sian Church, but he might be allowed to 
make a few remarks on its present condi- 
tion. Of the past he should say little; it 
was a long and bloody chapter, and they had 
much cause to thank God their Deliverer 
that better days at length had come. The 
Lord had in another way than the great poet 
of this country had mentioned, arisen and 
‘Cavenged his slaughtered saints.’”’ He had 
avenged them, not by crushing their ene- 
mies, but by making them a blessing to 
them, a truly Christian revenge. (Ap- 
plause.) It was a constant source of amaze- 
ment for them to look upon the past, and 
consider how it was that they had not been 
swept from off the face of the earth; that 
their valleys had not for ever been deserted 
by human foot; and that the obstinacy of 
their fathers, admirable, because heaven-in- 
spired, had clung to their rocks, and when 
driven away, came back, preferring blood- 
shed, danger, and death, to remaining ab- 
sent from their native mountains. They 
felt that God had had a design, unknown 
perhaps to their fathers, in keeping this 
light burning among the mountains, and 
that nothing could explain the wonderful 
history of the past except God’s purpose to 
make the Waldensian Church a missionary 
church for the future. (Applause.) 


STATISTICAL STATEMENTS. 


Fifteen parishes, with a population of 
20,000 persons, was the total amount of the 
Waldensian people. They were exclusively 
an agricultural people, and were very poor 
from the natural poverty of the soil, but 
poorer still on account of being crowded to- 
gether in these valleys, and for so many 
centuries forbidden to go out of them—the 
population far exceeding in number the 
natural resources of the country. But though 
poor, they were determined not to be igno- 
rant. They had one college and one hundred 
and seventy-one schools, with an attendance 
of four thousand nine hundred and eighteen 
scholars, being nearly one-fourth of the 
population. Some of you may not know 
the present history of the Waldensian 
Church. For the information of such, I 
mention that it consists of fifteen parishes, 
containing about 20,000 inhabitants. These 
are poor vine-dressersand agriculturists— 
poor because of the soil they have to culti- 
vate, and poorer from the overcrowded state 
of the population, and still poorer from re- 
cent bad harvests. But if they are poor in 


temporal things, they have another kind of } 


wealth in the possession of the truth, andina 
great desire for instruction. Nine years 
ago the Waldensiati Church began to act on 
its conviction of its duty. Some of you 


may be surprised to hear of French being 


the language of the Waldenses, who are 
Italians. It was not always so, for the natu- 
ral language of the valleys is an Italian 
dialect; this also was the language of their 
preachers; butin the year 1630 a pestilence 
swept away all their pastors except two, 
and they were obliged to send abroad for 
new ones to Geneva and France, and these 
could only speak in French, which was also 
partly understood by the people, who pre- 
ferred having preachers whom they under- 
stood imperfectly to having none, and thus 
French was introduced into the valleys. 
But this is in course of being remedied. 
Italian is taught in the higher schools and 
in the College, part of the theological in- 
struction is carried on in Italian, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is en- 
tirely conducted in Italian. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DOING. 


Let me tell you something of what we 
havedone. Churches have been established 
in the principal towns of Piedmont, Turin, 
Genoa, Nice, Allessandria, and Pignerol, 
which was the chief seat of the persecutions 
in old times; and when I say churches, I 
mean that in which a Church chiefly con- 
sists—I mean, that congregations were 
gathered before we thought of putting stone 
upon stone to shelter them. And here I 
wish to notice a remark that is sometimes 
made by friends with regard to these build- 
ings. Why, they say,do you spend so much 
money upon brick and mortar? I will tell 
you why. There is something in facts that 
is not easy to overcome. If the re-action 
which a former speaker anticipated were to 
take place in Sardinia, and the police were 
to go to any obscure room in an unknown 
part of the town, where our people were in 
the habit of assembling, they would have 
nothing to do but enter, tell them to walk 
out, lock the door, and all is over. But 
where there is, as in Turin, in the Plaza 
heale, the very centre of the town, a stately 
edifice (perhaps too much so, but our friends 
wished it and would have it so,) they may 
indeed turn out the congregation, but the 
building remains to tell all who see it of the 
tyranny and oppression which has closed it; 
and thus, though all was silent within, the 
very silence would preach a loud sermon; 
or if they should pull it down, the very act 
would make the ground and stones cry out 
more loudly. And, as things are at pre- 
sent, the sight of it speaks to the passer- 
by of a different religion, and may suggest 
the question to him, whether it may not be 
the true one?—and for these reasons we 
do think, and I hope that you will also 
think, that in building some nice, neat 
churches, we have not spent our money ill. 


Besides these larger congregations, there 


are a great number of towns and villages 
where perhaps the gospel was never heard , 


before, where it has now, through our means, ° 


been heard and received. We cannot, in- 
deed, yet speak of great things, as they are 
counted great in the eyes of men—one here, 
two there, three or four in one place, a dozen 
in another—have received the truth, and 
are now a centre of light, which we expect 
will spread more and more. 


THE PEOPLE WE ARE EVANGELIZING. 


I wish to describe a little the people of 
Piedmont, which we are trying to evan- 
gelize—for as yet the whole of Italy is not 
open to us. The character of the northern 
Italians differs considerably from the south- 
ern. Here, as elsewhere, there exists those 
differences which seem to make the north 
master of the south. In the south there is 
more polish, more poetry, more enthusiasm ; 
in the north—more firmness, more con- 
stancy—without meaning any want of af- 
fection to the southern Italians, something 
about them more to be depended on. This 
makes Piedmont a better field for our evan- 
gelization; besides, they are serving an ex- 
cellent apprenticeship as inhabitants of a 
free country. Generally speaking, Pied- 
mont is the country of progress. do not 
mean to describe the indescribable political 
condition of southern Italy—of Naples, of 
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| Tuscany, of Rome, and of Lombardy— 
where no man dare almost think of freedom 
lest his own shadow should denounce him. 
Suffice it to say, that it is indescribable, and 
is the shame of the nineteenth century. 
But there is this good—they all look to Pied- 
ment with envy; no one in these States but 
is wishing that Carlo Alberto were their 
king; and this makes it doubly important 
to evangelize Piedmont—to labour with 
diligence there while it is the only field 
open to us, and to be ready for any event 
that may occur; for who believes that things 
can long remain as they are in Italy? There- 
fore we must be ready for that day when 
the petty tyrant of Tuscany will feel un- 
easy on his throne—for that day when the 
Roman Pontiff will tremble under bis triple 
crown—that day when King Bomba shall 


| hide himself in foreign lands from the rage 


of his people—when the dyke is thrown 
down, we, the water, must be ready to rush 
in and overflow the land. And who can 
tell when this may be? I was at Naples 
shortly before an eruption of Vesuvius. 
All was quiet except a little smoke coming 
from the top; but in a few days the sides 
were covered with liquid fire: soit is with 
Italy. There is nothing seen but a little 
smoke; but within there is a raging fire, 
which may in a moment find vent, and burst 
forth in a general eruption ; and, unless this 
can be accompanied with the knowledge of 
the gospel, it will be in vain. Revolutions 
which only change the government of a peo- 
ple, without improving their moral condi- 
tion, never do any good. Witness France, 
which has so often excited the hopes and 
the fears of its friends—what good have all 
its revolutions done to it? The political 
freedom which the inhabitants of Piedmont 
are beginning to enjoy have caused a free- 
dom of thought ; men are beginning to tire 
of priestly dominion, and to long for some- 
thing they know not what. Many such we 
have met with ; many such we have preached 
the gospel to; and many of them we have 
seec come forward to confess Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour? And this is what we 
aim at—to bring men to Christ—the conver- 
sion of sinners. Were it to gather crowds 
around us of those who were willing to 
change one name for another, we would have 
no difficulty in doing so; but when it is a 
question of changing a corrupt nature—of 
changing an old heart for a new heart— 
they are not yet willing for that; and this 
alone is our object. 7 
HOW YOU CAN HELP THE WALDENSES IN 
THEIR WORK. 

am happy to say, that two years ago 
that, in evangelizing Italy, they had no ob- 
ject but the conversion of sinners—not the 
extension of their Church. They do not 
impose; and no individual or no congrega- 
tion is expected or compelled to join that 
Church. We give them the gospel; and, 


when they have received it, we open our 
Church to them, and make them welcome, 
when a congregation is formed and can 
maintain itself; but we leave them perfectly 
free to choose for themselves; we expect 


. that the Holy Spirit will guide them aright 
‘in this matter, and practically we find that 


generally they do join us. And now I have 
spoken of the work which our Church be- 
lieves she is called to do, and what are our 
means for doing it. They are very small; 
we are not ashamed to say that we are very 
poor—that as a Church we are penniless. 
It is indeed honourable to our Church to be 


poor, for our forefathers were often tempted 


with offers that would have greatly enriched 
them to desert their faith, and it is because 
they refused that we are now so poor. 


_ Therefore, when we received our commission 


to this country, this was part of it, to plead 


with you for help in this work. Wedo not 


mean to plead much, only to say this—If 
the Lord has given you any thing for His 
work in Italy, then give it; if he has not, 
then we would be ashamed for a moment to 
press you. The kindness we have already 
received makes us very humble. And there 


is another way in which you can help us, 
‘by your fraternal kindness; and when I 


have seen the many kindly faces that have 
looked at meas I spoke, I have felt sure 
that there were many hearts beating in sym- 
pathy with ours—that there will be many 
who will remember us and our work at the 
throne of grace. Certainly our friends in this 
country can never cease to have a place in our 
prayers, especially you, my friends, who have 
met with us to-day. (Loud applause.) 


POWER OF THE PRESS IN CHINA. 


Dr. Divie Bethune McCartee, a great- 
grandson of the late Isabella Graham, has 
laboured many years in China, in connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, and having made it his first ob- 
ject to master the difficult language, ming- 
ling much with the people as a physician, 
he is well qualified to state facts as to the 
influence of the press “among the three 
hundred and sixty millions of that ancient 
and mighty land.” 

The Chinese, he says, are the oldest tract 
distributors in the world. They have been 
distributing tracts for centuries upon cen- 
turies. Their tracts are to be met with in 
every part of the country, and in every 
form, from that of the sheet-tract placarded 
upon the walls or at the corners of the 
streets, to the carefully printed volume illus- 
trated with commentary and plates in the 
highest style of Chinese art. Often have I 
seen, on entering one of their shops, a pile 
of tracts lying upon a table in a conspicu- 
ous position, and “‘ Please take one”’ written 
upon the label attached to them. 

The present emperor, Hien-fung, signal- 
ized his accession to the throne by the pub- 
lication of a tract against depraved sects, 
numerous editions of which have been scat- 
tered broadcast throughout the country. 

The famous Emperor Khang-hi wrote a 
tract, called the “‘ Holy Commands,” fre- 
quently styled by foreigners the “ Sacred 
Maxims,” which was republished, with a 
commentary, by his son and successor Yung- 
ching. This is also distributed at all the 
examinations for literary degrees throughout 
the empire; and whenever a magistrate is 
recommended for promotion, it is necessary 
to produce certificates from his immediate 
superiors, testifying that the said magis- 


‘trate has, on the first and fifteenth days of 


each month, read, or caused to be read and 
explained to the people under his jurisdic- 
tion, a section selected from this tract, as 
directed by law. 

Extracts and illustrations from the “ Al- 
manac of Peace,” and from a work on ge- 
ography, by the Rev. R. Q. Way, issued 
from the Presbyterian Mission press at 
Ningpo, have been jptroduced into a new 
edition of a Chinese standard work, called 
‘¢ Maps and Descriptions of Maritime Coun- 
tries,’ and the proper credit given to the 
source from which they were derived. 

The Chinese are great admirers of our 
wood-cuts and engravings, particularly such 
as illustrate the manners and customs of 
the West. A shop was opened last year at 
Shanghai, as an experiment, for the sale of 
Christian tracts and other publications ; but 
it soon became necessary to close it, on ac- 
count of the impossibility of supplying the 
demand, particularly for those with vignettes 
or other pictorial illustrations. If tracts, 
&e., were published in Chinese, illustrated 
with such pictures and cuts "as appear in the 
publications of the American Tract Society, 
there is no doubt that a part at least of the 


| 


expense might be defrayed by the proceeds 
of the sales. 

The Chinese therefore are prepared to un- 
derstand and appreciate in some degree the 
good intentions of those who come among 
them distributing tracts; and the missionary 
with a bundle of tracts in his hand can — 
safely venture into places and among people 
where the life of another foreigner would bo 
in imminent peril. 

It is but a few years since a party of 
young Englishmen was set upon and mur- 
dered by the inhabitants of a village a short 
distance from the city of Canton. Some 
time after this, Mr. Meadows, who resided 
for many years at the above named city in 
the capacity of interpreter in her Britannic 
Majesty’s civil service, having learned with 
surprise that Dr. Ball was in the habit of 
visiting the neighbouring villages with im- 
punity, requested Dr. Ball to allow him- 
self and brother to accompany him on one 
of his excursions. 

The request was granted; but the doctor 
not only prohibited the Messrs. Meadows 
from carrying firearms, but even required 
them to leave behind their walking-sticks, 
filling their pockets with tracts as their only 
admissible weapons. Upon landing from 
their boat at a village in the country, they 
were met by the villagers with violent, op- 
probrious, and threatening language, and 
showers of stones; but when Dr. Ball held 
up a handful of tracts and proclaimed the 
nature of his errand, the bebaviour of the 
villagers was instantly changed. The party 
were invited into the houses, refreshments 
were set before them, and they were treated 
with cordiality and respect. 


Dr. Livingstone in Exeter Hall. 


At the May anniversary of the London 
Missionary Society, Exeter Hall, London, 
was densely crowded. It was a great occa- 
sion, and the scene most animating. Dr. 
Livingstone, who had not been “ lionizing’”’ 
through the kingdom, but earnestly engaged 
in preparing his Travels for the press, and 
the Rev. Mr. Ellis, who had just returned 
from Madagascar, were to address the meet- 
ing. The enthusiasm was very great. Ellis 
first told how—in spite of martyrdoms nu- 
merous as in the worst days of Romish burn- 
ings in Kurope, and the rehearsal of which, 
from public documents, seemed almost like 
chapters from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs—a 
church numbering “many thousands,” full 
of life and love, still exists at Madagascar. 
The Queen has ceased to persecute, and 
lavished attentions on Mr. Ellis. The word 
of God, which had been printed years ago, 
is still in the Island, and has kept truth 
alive. The heir to the throne is a Chris- — 
tian, and thus, while “‘the bush” is “ burned 
with fire,” yet “it is not consumed.” 

At last rose Livingstone, and men and 
women instantly sprang to their feet, to hail 
and welcome him. Here was the constitu- 
ency of the London Missionary Society hail- 
ing their own missionary. His speech, like 
himself, was simple, direct, and practical. 
It gave a clear and rapid sketch of what he 
had discovered, and what he proposed, and 
concluded by an appeal for prayer for him- 
self and the band who are to accompany 
him, to found a Mission in the very heart 
of Africa, amid the teeming population who 
have been discovered in a region where all 
was hitherto supposed to be a desert, that 
echoed only to the ery of the jackall, or the 
roar of beasts of prey. 


Contest Between Jew and Christian. 


M. Bacquol, a literary man, author of 
‘Alsace Ancienne et Moderne,’ and other 
works, abandoned, in 1854, the Jewish re- 
ligion, in which he had been born, and em- 
braced Protestantism; but his wife, who 
was a Jewess, did not change her faith. 
After her death, however, he laboured to 
convert his children, five in number, to the 
Protestant faith, and in 1856, finding that 
he was about to die, assembled them around 
his bed, and exhorted them to become Chris- 
tians; they consented, and were baptized. 
Shortly after he died. The children being 
under age, the relations and friends of the 
deceased assembled in what the French law 
calls a family council, and nominated as 
their guardians a Jew and a Protestant. 
Some months after, the Protestant guardian 
assem bled the family council and complained 
that his colleague was doing all he could to 
make the children embrace Judaism, having 
given them books of Israelite doctrine, sent 
them to Israelite schools, made them fre- 
—_ the Synagogue, and placed them un- 

er the control of a rabbi. As, however, 
the majority of the family council were 
Jews, they not only refused to prevent the 
Jew guardian from acting in this way, as 
the Protestant guardian wished them to do, 
but expressed a formal wish that the chil- 
dren should be brought upas Jews. Under, 
these circumstances, the Protestant guar- 
dian, a few days ago, applied to the Civil 
Tribunal of Strasburg to order that the 
children should be brought up as Protest- 
ants. The Tribunal, however, after hearing 
pleadings for the Jew guardian, decided that 
before giving judgment, the Protestant guar- 
dian should produce formal proof thatthe de- 
ceased father wished the children to me 
Christians, and actually had them baptised 
and received into the Protestant religion. 


HOW THE POPE TRAVELS. 


A letter from Rome, of the 29th May, 
states that Monsignor Berardi has obeyed 
to the letter the instructions of Cardinal 
Antonelli—that is, he is constantly near 
the person of the Pope, and prevents him 
from having any direct communication with 
those of his subjects who might respectfully 
explain to him the truth as to the de- 
plorable situation of the country. At Pe- 
rugia, for instance, his Holiness was ear- 
nestly entreated by an inhabitant (bis de- 
voted adherent) to prolong his visit for one. 
day, and the Pope consented, but Monsig- 
nor Berardi observed to his Holiness that 
if he did so the order of his journey would 
be altered. The Pope was forced to chan 
his resolution. During his stay at Perugia 
Monsignor Berardi prevented the citizens 
from approaching his Holiness, and the 
forty-six hours he remained there were 
spent in visiting the convents. The depu- | 
tations from some municipalities were only 
suffered to approach the Pope to kiss his 
feet; they were not permitted to speak. 
These deputations might have mentioned 
many facts which would astonish the Holy 
Father, and enlighten him on many points 
as to the system of government practised in 
his name. This is the explanation of the 
hasty manner in which the deputation from 
the municipalities were admitted into the 
Pope’s presence. The municipal deputation 
from the city of Orvieto, with the Bishop at 
its head, solicited in vain the honour of a 
reception. They waited an entire day, and 
repeated their request, but without success. 
At length the following evening, after wait- — 
ing three hours, they were admitted when 
the Pope was retiring to rest. The meet- 
ing was consequently short, and was con- 
fined ta an exchange of compliments. The 
municipality of Perugia was admitted to the 
presence of the Pope at the last moment, 
and when they began to speak, it was an- 
nounced that his carriage was waiting, and 
the deputies were forced to withdraw with- 


out having executed their commission. 
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Provision ror MINIsTers. 
—The report of Judge Leavitt, Chairman 
of the. i i by the General 
Assembly of 1856, to. report to the late As- 
sembly some adequate mode of relief for 
disabled ministers and the families of de- 
ceased ministers, will: be found on our first 

It is an interesting and able paper, 
and presents the claims of the subject, and 
the various modes for meeting them, with 
lucidness and excellent judgment. We 
trust its perusal may tend to deepen and 
extend the growing interest in this very 
important matter. It surely is entirely 
practieable for the Presbyterian Church to 
raise annually; the. sum of $12,000 or 
$15,000, which the report fixes as the maxi- 
mum which would be needed for the pre- 
sent to meet all wants. It is to be hoped 
that the recommendation to take up annual 
collections will be generally complied with. 
The rebuke given to the Stated Clerks of 
Presbyteries for their failure to afford the 
information required by the Committee, is 
well deserved. _ 


Presbyterian Church 
at Smyrna, Delaware, was re-opened with 
appropriate services on Sabbath last, the 
Rev. Thomas'G. Murphy officiating in the 
morning, and the Rev. Mr. Rankin of Mid- 
dletown, in the afternoon. 


Brick Caurcu, New Yorx.—The deep 
excavations for the new church edifice for 
the congregation of the Brick Church, 
(Rev. Dr. Spring’s,) having been finished, 
the workmen are busily occupied in lay- 


ing broad and solid foundations. Those 


for the tower have already reached the 
level of the strect. The mason-work of 
the first story of the Lecture Room, on 
the rear of the main building, is nearly 
completed, while the number of labourers 
and the quantity of materials accumulated 
indicate rapid progress, pleasing to all in- 
terested in this church. The site is very 
commanding, being nearly upon the summit 
of a hill that affords a view of the Fifth 
Avenue for more than fifty blocks. It is 
upon the northwest corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh street, New York. In 
September, the congregation will probably 
worship in their new Lecture Room. 


Larayetre Annual 
Commencement of Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and other exercises con- 
nected with it, will take place on Wednes- 
day, the 29th inst. On Tuesday, 28th 
inst., at nine o’clock, A.M., the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees‘will be 
held in the College Chapel. On Wednes- 
day morning, at ten o'clock, the exercises 
of the Graduating Class will take place, 
followed with the conferring of degrees. 


Ocrorana CuurcH, PENNSYLVANIA.— 
At the late communion season of this 
church, thirty-four persons were received 
on profession of their faith, in addition to 
those added at a former communion—the 
fruits of a recent outpouring of the Spirit 
on that congregation. The church being 
vacant, the former pastor, the Rev. James 
M. Crowell, (now pastor of the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia,) con- 
ducted the interesting services. Sixteen 
of the thirty-four accessions received adult 
baptism, having been brought in from fami- 
lies heretofore outside of the congregation. 
On the following day, twelve infants, chil- 
dren of the new communicants, were also 
baptized. The congregation have since 
made out a call for the pastoral services of 
the Rev. Alexander Reid, late a student of 
Allegheny Seminary, who it is hoped will 
accept. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have received 
from “Two Friends” fifty dollars for the 
benefit of the Waldenses emigrating to this 
country. We have received from “W.” 
one hundred dollars. Before stating the 
designation of this money, we should be 
glad to communicate with the donor, by 
knowing more precisely her address. 
Bewtevers ComMPARATIVELY Few.— 
One of our respectable secular prints ex- 
presses the opinion that religion is not only 
limited in its influence on the public mind, 
but that it is making no perceptible ad- 
vances. It is not only probable, but certain 
that such a conclusion is arrived at from a 
very partial acquaintance with facts. While 
it is readily admitted that the great mass 
of mankind remain indifferent to the claims 
of religion, being absorbed in their worldly 
pursuits and pleasures, it is not true that 
the power of divine truth is not felt bya 
number constantly increasing. The history 
of any one of our evangelical denominations, 
and the history of their aggregated labours 
and successes fully demonstrates that the 
proportion of professed believers is on the 
increase. Lest such statements as that re- 
ferred to should be used to the disparage- 
ment of religion, it should be recollected 
that it is in aecordance with the statements 
of the Bible that, undef the present dispen- 
sation, the Church is to be comparatively a 
little flock chosen out of the world, and 
while this is to be deplored, it is through 
the deliberate wilfulness and wickedness of 
men, who resist the most gracious means, 
and must bear the penalty. 
OpEN-AIR PREACHING.—Between thirty 
and forty clergymen and Dissenting minis- 
ters of Bristol, England, have arranged to 
carry out a series of out-door services dur- 
ing*the summer months. } 
FRATERNITY.—The Unitarian Inquirer, 
while it sueers at Old-school Presbyterian 
orthodoxy, for which it has our thanks, 
most lovingly embraces the New Englander 
and all that body of Independents and Con- 
gregationalists who harmonize with it. This 
is its language: 
‘¢ Princeton is to the theologian what the 
silurian rocks are to the geologist. But the 


New Englander is the last rich allavial de- | 


it of the swelling waters of yesterday. 
e hail it as a co-worker ia the world’s re- 
generation. We have been its diligent 
reader from the beginning, and kaow 
wherof we affirm. It is the pioneer of the 
advancing hosts of Orthodoxy, of which 
the J is the remotest scout, and 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, is’ the heavy ord- 
nance. You hear the dead bushes crackle 
and the rotten trees fall, as Henry Ward 
Beecher seours the woods in‘search of some. 
oooler spring or wider outlook, aud the clat- 
ter of escaping beasts of prey or their dying 
us, as George B. Cheever clangs his 
tron mace into every tangled ecopse or dark 
den of the surrounding forest; then you 
hear the resounding biows of Leonard 
Bacon, the falliag trees of the hosts of the 
New: Englander; and then you see the pro- 
phets of Andover, like Elisha, ploughing the 
eharred field, ‘with twelve yoke of oxen 
before them.’ All. hail! fellow-labourers 
in the great field of the world!’ 
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UPON. 
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GOD’S \CHASTISEMENTS 
\ CHURCHES. 


a | government of God is retributive, not 
only as regards individuals, but collee- 


this world, oftentimes, that the way of trans- 
gressors is hard, and in the next world he 
receives in full the reward of his evil deeds. 
As there is no future state for nations, they 
must be chastened here; and hence a career 
of public misdoing brings sooner or later 
civil strife, general corruption of morals, 
external contentions, a bad name, and ulti- 
mately degradation and ruin. So also we 
have no doubt it is in regard to churches. 
The ancient people of God failed to appre- 
ciate and improve their privileges, lost their 
spirituality, became satisfied with an empty 
formalism and a presumptuous bigotry, and 
gave themselves up to idols, until, in the 
righteous judgments of Heaven, they were 
cut off and cast aside as a corrupt and use- 
less branch. The seven churches planted 
by apostolic labours forgot their first love, 
became lukewarm, fell into ‘damnable here- 
sies,”’ and as the result their candlestick 
was removed. The history of the Romish 
and Greek apostacies tells impressively the 
same story. 

The principle herein contained probably 
applies, to a greater or less extent, to indi- 
vidual congregations. Their sins of omis- 
sion and commission are not forgotten or 
winked at, but duly recognized, and dealt 
with by the great Head of the Church in 
such manner and measure as the circum- 
stances require. Practically, it seems to be 
the received sentiment of many congrega- 
tions that the maxim, “Corporations have 
no souls,” applies to them equally with 
joint-stock companies and civil corpora- 
tions, and that hence what they would 
scorn to do as individuals, they may ac- 
quiesce in as atoms in the great aggre- 
gate; and that for whatever they may in 
this collective capacity be guilty of, they 
shall not suffer. Hence some churches 
incur debts without any reasonable means 
in view for their liquidation; hence others, 
who are fully able, neglect to pay their obli- 
gations, at the expense of the good name 
of their own congregation and the honour 
of religion. Hence the thousand instances 
of neglect, imposition, and maltreatment of 
ministers of the gospel by those for whose 
spiritual benefit they have expended their 
talents, time, means, and strength. What- 
ever interpretation such congregations may 
put upon subsequent providences of God 
towards them, we have no doubt they re- 
ceive, in some way or other, manifestations 
of the Divine displeasure. 

To a very great extent ministers of the 
gospel are in the power of those whom they 
serve. Whilst in one sense occupying the 
highest post, they are in fact the servants 
of all; and in too many cases receive the 
treatment which belongs to such hirelings 
as are not held in special estimation. They 
must often, under the pressure of stern ne- 
cessity, seek employment by methods at 
which their nobler and commendable in- 
stincts revolt; they must submit, not un- 
frequently, to penuriousness, capriciousness, 
captiousness, and manifold uncalled-for in- 
dignities. They must labour ali their lives 
for a return which does not even supply 
them the necessaries of life. And when 
they have, according to the best of their 
ability, done their work for years, instead 
of a growing appreciation of their services, 
the people may become weary of them, and 
cast them off to shift for themselves as best 
they may, whilst they gratify their caprice 
and selfishness with a new, and in some re- 
spects more available man. All these, and 
many other like ills, are common occur- 
rences in the lot of God’s ambassadors. 
The authors of these evils give themselves 
but little concern as to the heart-achings, 
the unspeakable anxieties, and the hard 
struggles they occasion the minister. They 
take care of themselves, and are content to 
let him make the best of what befalls him. 
If in his necessities he accepts from them 
a pastoral call on a salary which he and 
they know is insufficient, they are happy to 
think they have made a good bargain. If, 
in the course of time, he eries out for help, 
saying he must sink into hopeless indebted- 
ness unless they afford him relief, it is in 
their power to refuse; and let him extricate 
himself or not, as the case may be, knowing 
that he has no call to go elsewhere and can- 
not but continue to do their work, however 
near they may keep him to the starvation 
point. If, in his distress, he resorts to the 
little patrimony he has been piously endea- 
vouring to husband, in order that should he 
be smitten down by death, there may be 
something for his poor widow and children, 
they may contentedly look on and see the 
last dollar of it go. If he become tempo- 
rarily disabled in their service, and wishes 
a vacation to recruit his strength that he 
may in due time return and resume his 
work where God had so much encouraged 
him, they may afford him no aid, and 
quietly appropriate the salary meanwhile to 


albeit they are strong and rich. If they 
become tired of him they may inform him 
that his labours are no longer acceptable, 
and that the interests of the congregation 
will suffer unless he resigns. All these 
things congregations may do towards their 
pastor, and apparently for the most part 
with impunity. Church judicatories may 
interfere, and censure the evil-doers, but in 
most cases, the discipline, however justly 
deserved, does not bring the practical 
remedy of which the pastor is in need. 
The question arises, then, does a right- 
eous God allow these evil-doings of his peo- 
ple to pass unpunished? We believe he 
does not. We remember that Jesus Christ 
says that whatsoever is done unto one of 
the least of his saints is done unto him— 
that he has declared that «he that re- 
ceiveth you receiveth me; and he that 
rejecteth you, rejecteth Whatever 
indignity, therefore, may be heaped upon 
ministers of the gospel, the Head of the 
Church regards it as offered to himself; 
and in due season he will show his displea- 
sure. The churches which have been 
guilty will not continue to prosper. In 
various ways they will find vexation and 
trouble. They may be perplexed by a 
long vacancy; they may be mortified by 
the repeated rejection of their calls; they 
may be distracted by internal dissensions; 
they may be burdened with a pastor whose 
ministry, however acceptable in some re- 
spects, is attended by little spiritual bene- 
fit—under whose sermons the love of God’s 
people grows cold—the unconverted mem- 
bers of their families go down to perdi- 
tion; they may be enfeebled by the suc- 
cess of rival congregations, whose popular 
pastors are stealing away their flocks. Their 
depressed condition becomes apparent to 
all; with sad hearts they compare it with 
their former and better days; they bestir 
themselves, perhaps, to seize upon carnal 
appliances and worldly policy to restore the 
devastations; but still there is always some 
difficulty and discouragement, like a mill- 
stone, to drag them downward. 
~ Now, in such dealings, God may some- 
times be but trying the faith of his people, 
and preparing them for better things in re- 
serve. But we doubt not that in other cases 
he is taking this method of chastising them 
for the evil they have done. They may not 


{ look upon it in this light; they way even 


tive bodies. ‘The-individual sinner finds in 


employ supplies, or to pay church debts, 


satisfy themselves that it is all owing to 
certain second causes which they can trace; 
but this renders it none the less true, that 
they are receiving the evidences of God’s 
just-displeasure against their sins, and that 
the cloud will not pass away until they 
have humbled themselves before him, and 
repented in dust and ashes. 

The lesson taught by these truths is, 
that Christian congregations should take 
care that in all their proceedings they are 
actuated by high Christian principles; that 
they make conscience of doing, under all 
circumstances, what they are sure God and 
their consciences will approve; and that 
they be careful how they treat the minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ. ? 


THE EVENING MOTH. 


URED by the light of our study-lamp, 
L an evening moth, after gaily circling 


around the flame, is attracted so near as to 


be caught by the destructive blaze, and 
hopelessly mutilated, it falls to the table 
to resume its airy flights no more. Its 
little joys are terminated, and only the 
skeleton of its former organization re- 
mains. Before we could well moralize on 
its evanescent existence another, and still 
another, unwarned by the sad fate of their 
predecessors, are similarly involved, until 
their remains are thickly strown around. 
Unimportant as the catastrophe might ap- 
pear, the life thus suddenly and painfully 
extinguished was every thing to each of 
these. It comprehended all the gaiety and 
joy of which they were susceptible and 
the whole firmament of the beautiful little 
world in which they moved was darkened 
for ever. No skill could restore their wont- 
ed activity, no power of earth recall the 
life thus in a moment cast away. 

Here, then, was a theme for moralizing. 
Thus had we often seen those who were 
more, in all points of view, than these 
ephemeral insects, and with destinies lying 
beyond the narrow bounds of time, sport- 
ing in the joyousness of their young exist- 
ence, thoughtless of surrounding dangers, 
lured by every false light, until in the 
twinkling of an eye, the shades of death 
have suddenly fallen on them and for ever 
obscured whatever was bright and beautiful 
in this world. We have seen more than 
one generation of youth thus appear and 
disappear. We have seen them bounding 
and free, joyous and buoyant, susceptible 
of earthly attractions, and eager in their 
pursuit of present pleasures, until the very 
objects which they had so eagerly coveted 
have proved their ruin. Unmindful of the 
wrecks which lay around them, and un- 
warned by the admonitions of the few who 
had escaped, they have circled around the 
consuming flame, until the attraction has 
proved fatal, and the beautiful has been 
transformed into the hideousness of death. 
Like the insects of an hour consumed by 
the blaze of the lamp, they have left be- 
hind them only the fragments of a former 
existence as a memorial of the past; but 
unlike them, they have encountered a des- 
tiny for which they had. made no prepara- 


tion. It is the sad history of each passing 
day. Who cannot verify it! 
PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


E do not know but that in the very 
proper interest that is manifested in 

our younger theological seminaries, there 
may not be some danger of overlooking the 


claims of our oldest and largest school of: 


the prophets. It seems to be very gene- 
rally taken for granted, that Princeton has 
every thing she needs—that her endow- 
ment is ample, her library—with the con- 
stant accretions of contemporary publica- 
tions—sufficient, her scholarships adequate, 
and her buildings compiete. Hence, whilst 
great efforts are made for other institutions, 
and whilst the benevolent are bequeathing 
to them large legacies, Princeton receives 
comparatively little. She is much in the 
condition of a pastor here and there to be 
found, who from having a moderate patri- 
mony, has unfortunately been reputed to be 
rich. Hence he is left to struggle on with 
a meager salary, to pay the expenses of re- 
cruiting his worn-out health, to replenish 
his library, to be amongst the most liberal 
donors to every object of benevolence, whilst 
his congregation, though large and wealthy, 
are happy in the enjoyment of their ample 
resources and low pew rents, and do not so 
much as surprise him with a purse of gold 
during his whole laborious pastorate. It 
is a real misfortune to be set down as in 
prosperous circumstances, when such does 
happen not to be the fact. We fear that 
in some particulars Princeton Seminary is 
suffering under this calamity. We are sure 
that her efficiency could be greatly enhanced 
by a more adequate endowment. 

One of the greatest difficulties this Semi- 
nary now has to contend with is the cost of 
boarding. The increased price of living, from 
the advanced rates of all articles of subsist- 
ence within the last few years, renders it very 
desirable that more ample provision should 
be made for the relief of students whose 
means are limited. The greater part of our 
candidates for the ministry are poor. The 
little means they can command, with the 
aid of the Board of Education, are scarcely 
sufficient, in most cases, with the most rigid 
economy, to meet their necessary wants. 
They must husband their resources to the 
utmost, and make every edge cut, and after 
all, perhaps, leave the Seminary with a bur- 
den of debt uponthem. Whatever their 
preferences as to the institution where they 
may pursue their studies, they will be com- 
pelled to forego them, and to enter that 
seminary which most freely extends to them 
the helping hand. For this reason we pre- 
sume that young men who would otherwise 
have gone to Princeton, have been led to 
seek their training elsewhere. If such be 
the fact, it is by no means creditable to the 
numerous wealthy congregations in that 
section of the Church to which Princeton 
has a right to look for support. They 
should see to it, that in no particular this 
venerable school of the prophets is placed 
at a disadvantage. 

If we are correctly informed, the liberal 
provision in this matter is one important in- 
ducement offered by the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Wealthy and gen- 
erous hearted men in that city, year after 
year, are giving large sums to aid the stu- 
dents. One gentleman, we believe, pro- 
vides annually for some twenty of them. 
Why cannot the same thing be done for 
Princeton? There is at least as much 
wealth in our Old-school churches as in the 
New-school or the Congregational. Is there 
not an equal spirit of Christian benevolence? 
and if so, what more worthy object could 
be found for at least a portion of what they 
are called upon to give to the Lord? What 
use could be made of the same amount of 
money, which would probably be productive 
of more good to souls, or more honour to 
Christ, than appropriating it to educating 
young men to preach the gospel? How 
rich the reward to the donor himself, when 
in after years he hears the tidings of the 
blessed work that God is doing through 
the ministers whou: he has been instrumen- 
tal in sending into the field! We trust 
that when attention is once fairly called to 
this matter, there will be many of the pros- 
perous in our churches who will consider it 
a privilege to bestow liberally from their 


} vate and limited resources. The cost of 


THE PRES 


abundance for so noble an end. Princeton | death ; but God still lives, and he will pro- | 


should not be allowed to want a dollar that-' 
she needs for this or any other object. She 
deserves well of Presbyterians for the mul- 
titudes of faithful men she has furnished to 
their pulpits, their missionary fields at home, 
and their work among the heathen. When 


she is pouring out these spiritual riches, | 


why should she be stinted, as to carnal 
things, by those who are rolling in wealth? 
The endowments of the professorships, 
too, are not what they should be. Some of 
them, we believe, are still incomplete. Ac- 
cording to the Treasurer’s report, there was 
a deficiency of $1143.61 in the income for 
Professors’ salaries the last year. At any 
rate, the salaries are below what is required 
by the present cost of living. With the in- 
creased price of subsistence within the last 
few years, there has been a very commend- 
able addition to the salaries of pastors; but 
those of our Professors have been but little 
increased. It is scarcely possible that they 
can be adequate to present expenses. Why 
should there not also be an advance here? . 
We select our best men for these posts, and 
it is not right that the Church should re- 
quire them to do her work, at a cost of 
hundreds of dollars annually to their pri- 


living in Princeton is probably but little” 
below what it is in New York or Philadel- 
phia, and yet the professors salaries are far 
below the average standard in these cities. 
We havespecified these items, as indicating 
that Princeton has claims upon her friends 
for enlarged benefactions, equally with other : 
seminaries, which are dealt with so liberally 


by their supporters. We have been much] 


gratified by the donation of one liberal 
friend of ten thousand dollars, mentione 
in last week’s paper. Are there not others 
who will follow this good example? And 
are there not some who, in making their. 
wills, will find it in their hearts to include 
this ancient and venerable school of the 
prophets among the objects of their be- 
quests? We shall hope to hear of such 
benevolent deeds. 


DEATH OF DR. J. C. YOUNG. 


T is with sincere sorrow we announce the 
decease of the Rev. John C. Young, D.D. 
President of Centre College, Danville, Ken- 
tucky. He dfed on Tuesday, 23d ult. at 
eleven o'clock, A. M. from hemorrhage of 
the stomach. Dr. Young wasa Pennsylva- 
nian by birth, but the larger portion of his. 
useful life was passed in Kentucky, first as 
the pastor of the McChord Church in Lex- 
ington, and subsequently as President of 
Centre College. He was a scholar of much 
cultivation, and possessed qualities of a high 
order as the chief of aCollege. The effects 
of his labours will long be felt in the West, 
and to him, in an eminent degree, Centre 
College is indebted for its present prosper- 
ous condition. The Presbyterian Church 
has lost in him one of its chief ornaments. 
The following is from the Presbyterian 
Herald of last week. 

‘‘He had been in feeble and delicate 
health for several months past, sometimes 
having the hope that he would recover, and 
at others being prostrated by sudden at- 
tacks of his disease. When we parted with 
him at Lexington, Kentucky, during the 
sessions of the General Assembly, we did 
it with a sad foreboding that it would be 
the last time we should ever look upon his 
venerated form. Although he then still 
had hopes of his recovery, he spoke of 
death with great calmness, andremarked to 
us that the world, with its allurements and 
anxieties, was rapidly growing less in his 
estimation, and that eternity, with its 
solemn realities, was constantly looming up 
larger to his vision as he neared it. We 
felt asstred that Divine grace was then Bt- 
ting him for his approaching dissolution, 
and took our leave of bim with a sadness 
which did not leave us for hours. | 

“Dr. Young was pre-eminently a good 
man. He was naturally amiable and kind 
in all his feelings towards those with whom 
he came in contact, but especially so to 
those who were under him as his pupils. 
Upon his natural excellencies Divine love 
had deeply engrafted the graces of the Holy 
Spirit in a very harmonious proportion. In 
the latter years of his life we were never 
thrown into his socicty, without feeling 
that we had been with one who had tasted 
and felt that the Lord was gracious, and 
one who was deeply exercised in spiritual 
things. The kingdom of Christ and its 
progress amongst men were ever near to his 
heart, and formed the staple of his conver- 
sation. For every work he ever had a heart 
to feel, and a hand to give and to labour. 
No good cause ever failed to find an advo- 
cate in him. The spiritual and eternal in- 
terests of his pupils were always amongst 
the first objects of his thoughts and care. 
No college, in all the land, was ever blessed 
with more frequent or extensive revivals of 
religion than was the one over whicn he 
presided for so many years. 

“Dr. Young was a great man. He was 
as great as he was good, a remark which 
cannot be made of many of this world’s 
heroes. He had one of the most acute and 
active intellects with which we ever came 
in contact. No pupil of his can fail to re- 
member the striking evidences of this trait 
of mind which his class-room afforded. He 
could take the dullest and most sluggish in- 
tellect, and by his singular facility for rous- 
ing it to thought and action, quicken it into 
new life. Whatever conclusions he arrived 
at, he came to almost with the rapidity of 
intuition. His mind flew from mountain 
top to mountain top of thought without the 
slow and wearisome passage of the valleys 
which lay between, which other minds had 
to make. 

‘‘ He was eminentiy a practical man. He 
looked at men and things as they were, and 
not as ke found them in the dreams of phi- 
losophers and the books of schoolmen. He 
commenced his public career as a preacher 
of the gospel, as pastor of the Second 
church in Lexington, having been tutor for 
a short time in the College at Princeton, 
New Jersey. That church, though {ts pul- 
pit had been filled by such men as McChord 
and John Breckinridge, suffered no deterior- 
ation under his administration of its affairs. 
When he was elected to the Presidency of 
Centre College, that Institution was almost 
prostrate and its prospects gloomy @nough, 
having little or no endowment and but few 
students. Under his administration and 
that of his able fellow- professors, it soon be- 
gan to revive, and has continued to flourish 
until it has far out stripped all other insti- 
tutions in the State, and holds an honour- 
able rank with the very first institutions of 
the country. The man who could accom- 
plish all this, besides being the pastor of a 
large and flourishing church for the greater 
part of the time, was no ordinary man. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s definition of a great man 
was a man who could do great things. 

‘“‘Dr Young, as a preacher of the gospel, 
was always greatly admired and sought 
after by large crowds wherever he went. 


YTERIAN. 


vide for them.» Ts him we commend them 
in this their hour of sore trial. 


- 


MORMONS IN NEW YORK. 


NE of the New York daily papers says 
QO there is a branch of the Mormon 
«¢ Church” in that city, and gives a full re- 
port of the proceedings on last Sabbath, at 
their regular meeting in the hall of Brooks’ 
Dancing Academy, in Broome street. About 
two hundred were present, apparently peo- 
ple of a low grade of intelligence, chiefly 
English, from the degraded classes found 
in the coal and manufacturing districts of 
Great Britain. They went through the 
profanation of administering what they 
called the Lord’s Supper, offering the ele- 
‘ments indiscriminately to all present— 
amongst the partakers being an urchin 
about eight years old, who had been twirl- 
ing his ‘¢ tee-to-tum”’ on the bench during 
the prayer just before. Several missionary 
propagandists from Utah were the chief 
attractions of the meeting, some of them 
making addresses characterized by igno- 
rance and vulgarity, laudations of Joe 
Smith, and of the holiness of Mormonism, 
abuse of their enemies, &c.; the speakers, 
with but one exception, aspirating the ‘ h”’ 
in genuine cockney fashion. They boasted 
that they had taken their hand-carts, and 
putting upon them their cooking utensils 
and provisions, travelled on foot, rolling 
them over the plains eleven hundred miles. 
One of them sung a song composed to sing 
on the plains, the merits of which may be 
inferred from the following specimens: 

‘** We'll thank the day when we was called, 

Our hand-carts with to go.” . 


The chorus, several times repeated, is as fol- 
lows: 
‘‘Then cheer up, ye Elders, 
We to the world will show 
That Israel must be gathered soon, 
And oxen are too slow.” 

Some of them are on their way to Eng- 
land, Italy, Denmark, and other parts of 
Europe, and to Canada, to delude and lead 
away other victims to their abominations. 
The prospects are that Mormonism will 
increase. Ignorance and the promise of un- 
bridled licentiousness will furnish abundant 
recruits to its zealous apostles. : 


NEW-SCHOOL. 


HE Christian Observer, in asking the 
question, “* What shall we do?” pre- 
sents the following alternatives. 

‘In view of the recent division of our 
Church, the Synod of Pennsylvania is ask- 
ing in many hearts—‘ What shall we do? 
The voice of Providence seems to answer— 
‘Lire and DEATH are before you; choose 
for yourself. You have three alternatives: 
there is life in two of them—*‘ death in the 
third’ 

“Ist. If you so choose—sTAND as an 
INDEPENDENT Synod, without connection 
with any Assembly, and put forth your 
strength in evangelical labours North and 
South, and you shall have union and in- 
creasing strength and honour from God, as 
your reward. 

“2d. Unite with the South, and put 
forth your strength in planting churches 
for the bond and the free, in the widest 
missionary field in the Western world, and 
your numbers shal be multipled in propor- 
tion to your prayers and labours of love. 


r, 

“3d. Adhere to your sectional Assembly, 
and you will have division in your ranks, 
and secessions, until your best members are 
absorbed by other churches, and you are 
left a mere handful, to be embraced by In- 
dependents and abolition fanatics, who have 
corrupted religion by their inventions, and 
spread strife and confusion through the 
ak Life and Death are before you— 
therefore choose Life. The Lord direct you 
in your decision.” 


UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. 


EPLENISED as our book-shelves are 
with the memoirs of the dead, there 
have passed away millions of our race 
whose biographies have not been written. 
Every life, obscure and undistinguished as 
it may have been, has been crowded with 
the materials of an instructive memoir. 
Thousands are daily dying of whom we 
only hear that they have lived and died, 
and yet each had his history, which might 
be preserved for the admonition and in- 
struction of the living. How mysteriously 
has burned within them the principle of 
immortality! How various have been their 
struggles and trials! How impressive, at 
least to them, the final close! Within the 
narrow compass of their existence have 
been comprehended vast responsibilities, 
and comparatively unnoticed as they may 
have been here, they have realized a des- 
tiny the importance of which no language 
can portray. 

As types of the varieties which are 
hourly passing away, we may take a Chris- 
tian who has perhaps not been deemed wor- 
thy of even a newspaper obituary, but who 
is now gasping out the last moments of 
life. That one had in former years been 
awakened from the sleep of sin; a new 
train of thoughts and feelings had been 
superinduced ; deep anxieties aroused ; ‘sin 
repented of and forsaken; spiritual tri- 
als and conflicts, unknown beyond the 
bosom in which they have originated, and 
yet numerous and important, have been 
felt; and now comes the last struggle and 
the victory. The promise is fulfilled, and 
another soul enters the realms of glory. Or 
an unbeliever dies. He has differed but 
little from the thousands around him, and 
yet what has been his secret history! How 
unscrupulous has he been in the indulgence 
of his lusts; in how many scenes of wick- 

edness has he participated; how many has 
he seduced into sin; how black and loath. 
some his heart, in which there has never 
been one holy emotion, or one pulse of love 
to God; and now he comes to the crisis for 
which he is not prepared, and as Death 
conquers him, an incurable perdition seizes 
him. Or a sinner lives and dies uncon- 
cerned, or under the delusion of false hopes. 
He, too, has had a history and a melan- 
choly one, for it has held out no bright and 
fadeless hopes for the future, and the end 
of life is to him the end of all happiness. 
Thus every man has a history connected 
with eternal destinies, and although his 
memoirs may be unwritten on earth, they 
are deeply engraved on the book of God’s 
remembrance. | 

FeMALE or THE CaurcH.—That 
very worldly lady, Queen Victoria, is the 
head of the English Episcopal Established 
Church. Ina few successive English pa- 


His style of speaking was simple and easy, 
abounding in forcible illustrations and | 
striking comparisons. He married for his | 
first wife, the eldest daughter of the late | 
Hon. Cabell Breckinridge, and sister of the 
present Vice-President of the United States. 
By this marriage he had four daughters, | 
two of whom have very recently been united 
in marriage with highly respectable gentle- 
men. After her death he was again united 
in marriage with the daughter of the Hon. 
John J. Crittenden, whom he has left a 
widow, with a family of ten children, seven 
daughters and three sons, to mourn their 
sad bereavement. 

‘‘The College and church, which he so 
long and so ably served, and his large 
family have met with a terrible blow in his | 


pers we see such announcements as the 
following of this lady’s movements. Her 
Majesty, with the royal household, attended 
divine service on Sunday in the private 
chapel, when the holy Communion was ad- 
ministered. Then again, on Sunday her 
Majesty, with certain princely visitors, took 
a pleasure excursion in the royal yacht. 
Then again, the Queen, with her distin- 
guished visitors and suite, in eleven car- 
riages, attended Ascot races. Thus the 
head of the English nation and of the Eng- 
lish Church shows how harmoniously she can 
blend horse-racing, Sabbath-breaking, and 
participating in the holy Communion. A 
rich example surely, for Protestant England. 


Crelesinstical Record. 


The West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, have given a unanimous call to 
the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D.D., President 
of Hanover College, Indiana, to become their 


r. | 
The Central church, Baltimore, of which 
the Rev. Stuart Robinson was lately pastor, 


has called the Rev. Mr. Wadsworth of Phila- 


delphia, It is earnestly hoped in Philadelphia 
that Mr. Wadsworth will remain in his present 
charge, where his labours have been so much 
blessed. 

The Rev. Alfred Nevin, D.D., of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, has received a unanimous call 
to the Presbyterian church, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, of which the Rev. Dr. Clarke was 
lately pastor. 

Rev. Samuel M. Osmond has removed from. 
Amwell, New Jersey, to Perry, Pike county, 
Illinois. 

Rev. John M. Galloway, formerly of Spring- 
field, Ohio, has received a call to the Clearfield 
Church, Pennsylvania. | 

Rev. H. B. Burr, has removed to Belvidere, 
Boone county, Illinois. 

Rev. George Cairns has removed to Prince- 
ville, Peoria county, Illinois. 

Rev. William Wilson has removed from 
Pennsylvania to Lecompton, Kansas Territory. 

The post-office address of Rev. S. A. Gayley 
is changed from Battle Swamp, Maryland, to 
West Nottingham, Cecil county, Maryland. 
Correspondents will please note the change. 

The Rev. Lowman Hawes was installed pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, by the Presbytery of Indiana- 
polis, on the 15th of May. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. David Monfort, who also, 
in the absence of the other member of the 
committee, gave the charges to pastor and 


people. 


BLYTH’S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


How to get to Naples—Crossing the dreary 
Campagna—Last look at Rome—Appii For- 
um—.A scene of enchantment—The gay Nea- 
politan— Official scamps—Villanous Fondi 
— Glories of mountain and sea—The home 
and tomb of Cicero. 


Naptes, February. 

Messrs. Editors—The Carnival is over, and a 
great deal of nonsense with it; and now for 
Naples! But how to get there, is a question 
that seriously agitates the little Sanhedrim at 
the fireside of No. 8. One advises to go by 
sea; but as this involves the sight of Civita 
Vecchia again, he is at once frowned into a 
withdrawal of the rash proposition. Another 
suggests the diligence; but as this vehicle is 
systematically robbed just now, there is no 
vote taken. Antonio here shuffles in with the 
tea-things, and says he has a “particular 
friend,” with a coach and four, who will take 
us to Naples in three days for forty-five scudi, 
and insure us against all but official plunder- 
ers. His friend at the same time walks in, 
magnifies his office, and pronounces a glowing 
eulogy upon his horses. We go around to the 
stable to see them. Three are doubtful; but 
the fourth is hopelessly lame and drooping—a 
magnificent skeleton! ‘The man declares that 
he is the best of the four—a very Bucephalus 
of a horse—the finest animal that ever entered 
the Eternal City. Weare persuaded, but not 
convinced; and with a distinct clause in the 
written contract looking to the probable failure 
of Bucephalus, we hire the Vetturino. 

The next morning, at eight o’clock, we are 
prepared fora start. Our fat landlady is very 
sorry to lose ‘‘such very fine gentlemen.” The 
demonstrative Antonio weeps, wrings his hands, 
and takes a large pinch of snuff—and then we 
are away. We drive through the Forum; we 
skirt the huge walls of the Colisseum. We 
pass the gate of San Giovanni, and are out 
upon the Campagna. For four hours we drive 
across this desolate plain, which seems stricken 
with death. Magnificent ruins are all-around 
us. Crumbling villas and temples are all along 
the roadside. The gigantic arches of broken 
aqueducts span the dreary waste, and stalk 
away to lose themselves in the far-off moun» 
tains. For life, there is only the green lizzard, 
darting into the chinks of old walls; an occa- 
sional herd of buffaloes; and, at rare intervals, 
a stupid shepherd in shaggy sheepskin, crawl- 
ing out of a tomb, staring and wondering who 
we are. All else is death and decay—the som- 
bre, solemn waste—the broad belt miles across, 
that isolates and separates Rome from all the 
world. It was not so once, when captives 
came pouring in from the world’s boundaries, 
and the joyful population flowed out to meet 
and taunt them; when armies met and fought 
here, and fattened the ground with each other’s 
blood ; and when, in the Augustan age—the 
age of gold and peace—the temples sprang up, 
and the bright villas glittered in the sun, and 
the gorgeous mausoleums lined the thronged 
highway. 

Now we have passed the Campagna and are 
ascending the mountains of Albano. The de- 
solation is passed, and green fields and orange 
groves are again in sight. We climb wearily 
the slope of the hill, and at the top we get out 
and take our last look at Rome. The dome of 
St. Peter’s rises majestically in the purple haze. 
A deeper mist blots out all but the dull out- 
line of the darker mass below. The long 
lines of aqueducts are seen stalking over the 
plain—and this is all. We gaze long at the 
city whose history is so marvellous, whose 
ruins are so stupendous and interesting, whose 
monuments are sO imposing and gorgeous, 
whose shame is so deep and damning. We 
bid her adieu in tearful regret at the memory 
of our pleasant sojourn, and with all our 
thoughts of pictures and statues, of works of 
ancient renown and modern genius, we forget 
not our melo-dramatic, our faithful domestic 
Antonio. With a hearty good-bye to all, we 
leap into our carriage, rattle over the hard 
stones of the village of Albano, and are soon 
descending ovet a beautiful road, the other flank 
of the mountain. We pass.throwgh Velletri, 
an old town remarkable for nothihe but dilapi- 
dation, and at nightfal are set down at a very 
uninviting inn in Cisterva. 

IIere there-is nothing to do but to sleep and 
to indulge the thought that we are in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the ‘‘ Three Taverns” 
of the Bible, and to anticipate for the morrow 
a dreary ride over the Pontine marshes. We 
are up before day, and in the cold gray mist 
are rapidly leaving the hills behind us. Sun- 
rise finds us crossing the desolate, monotonous 
home of Malaria, buffaloes and wild boars, now 
and then encountering a solitary post-house, 
and being only once aroused from our dreamy 
relaxation by the announcement of our arrival 
at Appii Forum, where Paul met the brethren 
who came from Rome to welcome him, and 
where Horace embarked upon the canal to 
prosecute his amusing and adventurous journey 
to Brundusium. A canal-boat of primitive 
build, floating on the slimy water, helps us to 
a better realization of the poet’s interesting 
voyage, while the wriggling water-snakes ex- 
cuse us from any desire to follow his example. 
- We are not yet out of the marshes, when we 
behold rising upon our right the bold promon- 
tory of Monte Circeo, a notable object in itself, 
but far more notable as the traditional scene 
of the Circe’s Enchantments, and as the in- 
spirers of floods of ancient poetry. Gazing 
upon this mountain, we leave the marshes be- 
hind us, and enter Terracina, the frontier town 
of the Papal States. It lies on the sea-shore, at 
the base of the precipitous Volscian hills, and 
we are not sorry to halt bere a couple of hours, 
that we may climb to the old ruins on the 
crags above us, and look out upon the classic 
sea glittering in the sun, and studded with 
islands of rarest beauty—a sea that never grows 
old, while the broken ruins all around and 
above us, crowning every mountain-top, speak 
to us of dead and almost forgotten Empires. 

We are let out of Terracina only by the help 
of new visés on our passports; and as we cross 
the Papal frontier, and enter upon the Neapoli- 
tan dominions, there is a sudden bursting out 
of beauty and luxuriance about us, that seems 
more like one of the enchantments of Circe 
than any natural phenomenon. While on the 
one side the sea ripples and murmurs along the 
pebbly shore, on the other, the palm waves in 


solemn majesty; the cactus spreads out its | 


broad, prickly hands; the giant aloe lifts its 


defiant thorns, and we roll along through bright 
glowing orange and lemon groves. We have 
left the dreary moor and malignant marsh for 
the wild, riotous vegetation of the sunny tro- 
pics. We have left, too, the stately Roman, 
and exchange him for the merrier Neapolitan. 
He has a lighter skin, a more roguish eye, and 
larger capability of wearing rags. Ile can sing 
and weep and whine and laugh by turns. Ile 
gets a gay costume if he can, but if not, no 
matter—he gets along with none at all. He 
has no care for the morrow; indeed, he has 
never had any care since he was born, and 
never will have till he dies. 

We are driving through a glorious country 
now. A warm, soft breeze from the sea fans 
our cheeks, and the fields are emerald and gold. 
The hills around us are abrupt and picturesque, 
and little villages seem clambering up their 
sides, while older and more weather-beaten 
towns crown their summits. 

At the little village of Portella, we are ar- 
rested for the examination of passports, and, a 
little beyond it, two or three dirty soldiers 
climb upon the boot of our carriage, and in- 
dulge themselves in a free ride to the next 
town, Fondi. Here we are beset by the most 
ravenous crew of official scoundrels that, in the 
course of some pretty extensive travel, I have 
ever had the fortune to meet with. The venal 
inspector of trunks demands a dollar for letting 
ours alone. The porters demand a large fee 
for not touching one of them, and the two or 
three soldiers in splashed uniforms—the same 
that took a free ride—now multiplied by ten, 
demand a reward for saving us from robbers 
on the way. When we pay the inspector, who 
thereat gives out a sardonic smile, and when 
we tell the others we won’t pay them, they 
crowd around us in insane fury, and we leave 
them howling and cursing, most of them hurl- 
ing their fists after us, and chattering in rage, 
while some, true to their better Neapolitan in- 
stincts, salute us with a merry parting laugh. 
As for Fondi itself, a more villanous place 
(always excepting Civita Vecchia—perhaps 
not even that,) I don’t believe exists on the 
face of the earth. In the green fields again, 
beyond its pestiferous air, I read a description 
of it, and from my heart pronounce it true. 
Ilere it is:—“ Take note of Fondi, in the name 
of all that is wretched and beggarly. A filthy 
channel of mud and refuse meanders down the 
centre of the miserable street, fed by obscene 
rivulets that trickle from the abject houses. 
There is not a door, a window, or a shutter; 
not a roof, a wall, a post, or a pillar in all 
Fondi, but is decayed and crazy and rotting 
away. The wretched history of the town, with 
all its sieges and pillages by Barbarossa, and 
the rest, might have been acted last year. 
How the gaunt dogs, that sneak about the 
miserable street, come to be alive and unde- 
vuured by the people is one of the enigmas of 
the world. A hollow-cheeked and scowling 
people they are! All beggars; but that’s no- 
thing. Look at them, as they gather round. 
Some are too indolent to come down stairs, or 
are too wisely distrustful of the stairs, per- 
haps, to venture; so they stretch out their lean 
hands from upper windows and howl; others 
come flocking about us, fighting and jostling 
one another, and demanding incessantly chari- 
ty. Surrounded by this motley concourse, we 
move out of Fondi; bad bright eyes glaring at 
us out of the darkness of every crazy tene- 
ment, like glistening fragments of its filth and 
pollution.” 

Our road is now wilder and grander. It 
winds up through forbidding mountain passes, 
with deep gullies and precipitous heights, from 
time immemorial the haunts of brigands, the 
chosen home of the notorious Fra Diavolo of 
the last century, and not yet quite safe. Itri 

crowns this awful mountain—a city that de- 
serves to be the neighbour of Fondi. Every 
man in it looks like a cut-throat, and every man 
and woman scowl us hastily away. And yet 
it is worth while to climb that gloomy moun- 


tain of robbers, that we may come down its 


sunny southern slope. How grand are the old 
forests, and how bright the luxuriant vine- 
yards! Greener and softer grows the land- 
scape as we sweep downward towards the sea, 
and when by a sudden turn we are brought to 
look upon the charming bay of Gaeta, the 
vision of beauty is complete. On the south a 
projecting headland crowned with villas; farout 
upon the blue sea the classic islands of Ischia 
and Procida, and beyond them the dim out- 
line of Vesuvius crowning the mountain range 
that forms the curve of the bay of Naples—all 
form a picture such as one may thank God for 
the privilege of gazing upon. But this is not 
all—we are now on classic ground; we have 
reached the home of the chastest orator and 
most revered philosopher of the olden time. 
We pass a massive round tower buried in 
luxuriant foliage. It is the tomb of Cicero. 
We go a little further—to Mola di Gaeta, and 
stop for the night at a hotel which marks the 
site of Cicero’s Formian villa. We sleep on 
the spot where the great orator thought and 
studied, where he conferred with Pompey, and 
entertained with easy elegance the most illus- 
trious men of Rome. All are gone now, and 
even the dust of the villa is scattered; but the 
same sea still murmurs in our ears, and the 
same majestic mountains and gentle slopes look 
down upon us who sleep and dream of Cicero, 
as were once so familiar to his manly eye. 
Another morning and we are off again, along 
the coast. The drive is beautiful still; not so 
wild as yesterday’s, but much by the sea shore 
and in sight of the charming villas that line 
it. Vesuvius, too, comes more distinctly into 
view. Its outline is clear, and we see the 
white smoke curling up from its lofty brow. 
Here are a few dirty villages to pass, dotting 
the region of the old Falernian wine, and then 
comes Cassua, where we take the railroad and 
are whirled into Naples to take tea at the Hotel 
des Estrangers. 

Such is a hasty diorama of our trip from 
Rome to Naples. What little mishaps and 
vexations we met with on the road; how we 
discoursed with our Vetturino, and disagreed 
with him as to the time of our morning start 
and as to the speed of his horses; how we had 
running fights with importunate and impudent 
beggars; and how many times the phlebotom- 
ists in custom-houses practised their art upon 
us—are not all these little things beside the 
great things we enjoyed? Buyru. 

For-the Presbyterian. 


Words for a Bereaved Father, 


Messrs. Editors—Having been recently 
called to part with a beloved son, I have 
felt that an extract from a letter, referring 
to that event, from a very dear friend, may 
contain words of comfort to others. Will 
you find a place for it in your journal? §&. 

“‘The stroke so dreaded, the parting so 
agonizing is over, and how shall I address 
you? My heart is full—I can weep with 
you—but what words can console? I seem 
to see you now alone with the dead! Can 
it be, and your torn heart bleeding at ever 
pore? QO that the consolations of the sank 
so rich and abundant, may be yours! I can 
say nothing which you do not experience in 
all their fulness. Trust in the Lord, and he 
will still sustain. He hath not forsaken, 
though he doth thus afflict. What a sweet 
voice is now added to that heavenly choir! 
How pure the robes he wears, and what a 
glorious entrance to the celestial city! 

“Your children are now equally divided — 
three in heaven and three upon earth! I 
cannot think of N. this night, as clad in the 
garments for the tomb—O no—I must ban- 
ish such a thought as the vision comes be- 
fore me. And are you, broken-hearted 
father, by that bed side still? May you be 
abundantly supported—God be near, and 
the Saviour very dear to you. All that 
affection could dictate for the dear one now 
gone, has been done by you. 

“And you have closed his sorrowing 
eyes, to wake only in the happier home— 
that glorious home! The youthful, lovely 
dead! Dead to suffering, but wholly and 
completely living in the presence of the 
Father above. I cannot say as I have al- 


ways done, give my love to N.; but he 
knows now how much [I loved him. I re- 
member when I saw him last—his sweet 
smile and happy face! I do not associate 
with him sickness, yet he was then so frail I 
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would have shielded him from all trouble. 
| But now, how a Yes, happy, happy 
N.! Gone before, but not lost. And when, 
in a few hours, you commit his body to the 
tomb, and your heart is full of anguish, 
‘Go and tcll Jesus’ of the sorrow of your 


heart.” 


g For the Presbyterian. 


A BOTTLED GROAN. | 


Messrs. Editors—The following jeu d’es- 
prit is from an accomplished gentleman 
now far advanced in life, who was familiarly 
acquainted with the Currans and the Grat- 
tans, and was an intimate friend of Lord 
Brougham in his. early -life. The facts 
alluded to were solemnly affirmed in a lec- 
ture lately delivered in New York, by one 
of the many victims of Italian superstition 
and tyranny. 

Papists dwell on their relics and fears, 

The true Christian his love and his hope ; 


And in Rome you may buy bottled tears, 
At a store which is kept by the Pope. 
But the queerest of relics that’s known, 
_ Only doubt it—you soon would be throttled— 
St. Joseph once gave a big groan, 
Which the cardinals instantly bottled. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Dedication of the Grove Presbyte- 
rian Church. 


Messrs. Editors—On Saturday, 13th ult. 
one of those animated groups which consti- 
tute so much of the beauty and value of 
American life, assembled at the Grove 
Presbyterian Church, in Harford county, 
Maryland. They met to consecrate to the 
worship of the Triune God a new and com- 
modious brick building, erected on the edge 
of a beautiful grove of oak trees. It stands 
a little to the left of the railroad station of 
Aberdeen, about five miles from Havre de 
Grace, towards Baltimore. Through the 
‘strenuous exertions of the Rev. Dr. Tustin 
of Washington City, this enterprise had 
been brought to its completion. A large, 
intelligent, and deeply interested congre- 
gation attended. The country around is 
richly cultivated, and inhabited by a very 
valuable population. With considerable 
cultivation and refinement, the leading as- 
pect of the community is that of thriving 
industry, associated with a high tone of 
moral feeling. No one can be acquainted 
with that neighbourhood and not wish that 
a similar character prevailed much more ex- 
tensively through the country. Well dis- 
posed to the Presbyterian doctrines and 
worship, many of them have hitherto been 
at an inconvenient distance from our other 
churches in that region. A considerable 
accession to Presbyterian strength in that 
part of Harford county may be expected | 
from the success of this enterprise. 

The Rev. Dr. Bocock of Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, preached to a very 
attentive congregation from Heb. vii. 25, 
‘‘Wherefore He is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come to God by him.” 
The building was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and many had to remain outside. 
After the morning service the audience 
went to the basement, where dinner and a 
strawberry festival were provided on a lib- 
eral scale. A small sum charged for ad- 
mission produced more than a hundred dol- 
lars for the benefit of the church. In the 
afternoon the Rev. Mr. Eckard of Wash- 
ington City preached from Luke xvi. 5, 
‘¢ How much owest thou unto my Lord?” — 

Next day, Sunday, Mr. Eckard preached 
from Heb. vii. 16: «The power of an end- 
less life.” The church was filled, the Rev. 
Mr. Sill of Churchville, having suspended 
his own services, and being present himself, 
with many of his people. Besides Mr. Sill, 
the Rev. Messrs. Squier and Yeomans, and 
the Rev. Mr. Cushing of the Protestant 
Methodist Church, took part in one or 
other of the services. On Saturday and 
Sunday contributions and subscriptions 
amounting to nearly a thousand dollars, 
were received. This was in addition to 
liberal subscriptions before paid. 

The Grove Presbyterian Church realizes 
the genuine idea of Church Extension. 
Efforts are too frequently made to seize on 
fields already well occupied by other evan- 
gelical denominations. Those who were 
previously on the ground are weakened, 
and jealousies and heart-burnings arise. In 
regard to the country about Aberdeen there 
is no legitimate cause for any such feelings. 
In the course of his missionary action in 
Harford county, Dr. Tustin found that a 
very interesting congregation could be as- 
sembled, by hundreds, under the shady 
oaks of the Grove, now consecrated by 
the presence of a place of worship. Those 
hundreds came because they wished to be 
religiously instructed, and most of them had 
no convenient access to any other temple 
than that which God himself had con- 
structed with the trees and the grass be- 
neath them. It was plainly the intimation 
of Providence that they should erect a 
church edifice, and they have done well in 
obeying that intimation. EK. 


Origin of the Title Reverend. 


It never seems to have been applied to 
Hooker, who is always called Mr. Hooker 
in the different editions of his works; and, 
in early sermon books and works written by 
divines, Reverend is not usually placed be- 
fore the name of the author on the title- 
page. It appears to be what Selden would 
call an ‘‘ honorary attribute.”” During the 
seventeenth century the word was usually 
coupled with learned, as in the case of 
Vaughan writing of the “ Reverend and 
learned Dr. Jackson;” and Bishop Patrick 
quotes the Reverend and learned Dr. Ham- 
mond. And beneath the portrait of Kettle- 
well, prefixed to his work on The Apostles’ 
Creed, we read that it is “ the true effigy of 
the Reverend and learned Mr. John Ket- 
tlewell.”” But neither of these divines used 
the epithet as a prefix to their names in 
their works. It would appear, therefore, to 
be a title of modern usage, neither sanc- 
tioned nor required by any law or canon.— 
London Illustrated News. 3 


AFRICAN YOUTHS BAPTIZED. 


The interesting event of the baptism of 
the two native Africans youths at St. 
John’s, Chatham, was recorded in our last, 
under the head of the “special services.” 
Additional details have been forwarded to 
us, from which we learn that their ages are 
twenty-three and seventeen years respec- 
tively. They accompanied the great African 
traveller, Dr. Barth, from their native town, 
Sakatu, (or Sockatoo) on the Niger, through 
the Sahara to Tripoli, on the Mediterranean. 
Their connection with the Rev. J. F. Schon 
has been already stated, and it is an inter- 
esting fact that, while assisting him in the 
literary labour of translation, the word of 
God proved effectual to their conversion—a 
happy harbinger of what, we trust, it shall 
effect on a far wider scale on the Niger. In 
the baptismal service, those portions which 
were more immediately addressed to the 
catechumens were rendered into the Haussa 
language; thus one more tongue was em- 
ployed for the first time at the recent Pente- 
costal season in the public worship of the 
True Prophet and Redeemer. We under- 
stand that there is every reason to be as- 
sured of the intelligence and sincerity with 
which these two youths have embraced the 
gospel, and that one of them has also evinced | 
remarkable philological abilities. —Znglish 
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open their meetings with 
very fall attendance 
including Karl Shaftes- 
» the Marquis of Blandford, 
of Ripon, Lord Henry Cholmon- 
&e., and the matter was for a long 


Wis u°very 


| time periously.and. earnestly discussed. (Is 
extemporary or written prayer, or both 


copyright of Miss 


_ BStrickland’s Lives of the Queens of Eng- 


land has been sold by auction for $34,500. 

She received $10,000 for the copyright. 

. Antiquitizs.—A great number of an- 

tiquities have been discovered at 

As many as twenty-seven cases of mosaics 

and other interesting relics are now on their 
InpULGENCES CHEAPER THAN BREAD.— 

The religious journals are filled with glow- 


ing descriptions of the journey of the Pope | 


through ‘his dominions, but they are silent. 
ou aty incident which occurred at Loretto. 
The faithfal population flocked to meet the 
Holy Father in that town, and a grand reli- 
gious rawhet which ‘took place proved 
most successful, After the ceremony pieces 
of were thrown amongst the crowd 
the delight of the latter. 
The good people were under the impression 
that.the papers thrown about with so open 
a hand were orders for bread or for small 
sums of money; they consequently strug- 
gied and fought for the same with the en- 
thusiasm of crusaders. But, to the infinite 
horror, of the successful individuals, the 
papers turned out. to be nothing but indul- 
renices. The enthusiasm transformed itself 
Fito disrespect, and shouts accompanied with 
yea assailed the Pope, who speedily with- 

w. 

Macnine.—Viscount Carlington, 
of Swift’s Heath, Kilkenny, has patented 
anh aerial machine, with which he antici- 
pates obtaining great results. The aerial 
chariot in form is something of the shape of 
3 boat, extremely light, with one wheel in 
front and two behind, having two wings 
slightly concave fixed to its side. It is also 

rovided with a tail that can be raised or 

wered at pleasure, and which serves for 
giving an devaing or declining position, 
and worked by a cord.— Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine. 

THe or SUPERSTITION.—One 
of the relations of the Rajah of Keouthul, 

a hill state in India, had a child who was 
seriously ill. This illness was attributed to 
the sorceries of an old woman upwards of 
seventy years of age. It was, with the Ra- 
jah’s fall consent and cognizance, determined 
to try her by the water ordeal. The woman 
was accordingly bound hand and foot and 


thrown into a tank. Strange to say, she 


floated. This.was regarded as undoubted 
confirmation of her. witchcraft. She was 
therefore dragged from the tank to a neigh- 
bouring hut, burnt all over the body with 
red-hot irons, and left for dead. She re- 
covered, managed to crawl to Simla, and 
laid her case before Lord William Hay. 
The superintendent found the woman’s 
statement true, and mulcted the Rajah of 
$5000, $1000 of which were given to the 
woman for compensation. Measures were 
taken that the Rajah should not extort the 
fine from his subjects, and it was intimated 
that unless he a. better, his state 
would be resumed by the Company. 


PRovipENT ParEnTs.—In digging out a 
litter of seven fox-cubs at West Holme, 
near Warehan, it was found that the parent 
Reynards had poached to some purpose, 
their larder containing eight hares, a phea- 
sant, a brace of partridges, a stoat, a ferret, 
and four rats, all in a fresh state. 


Sarprnia.—The Sardinian Government 
has despatched stringent orders to the au- 
thorities at Fara to have the body of the 
Protestant which had been cast out of the 
cemetery of that place decently buried with- 
in the church-yard. 


PERVERSION OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
System.—The project of establishing in 
the country districts of Bavaria Sunday- 
schools for giving instruction in rural econo- 
my, the best way of keeping farming ac- 
counts, and also introducing these branches 
of education into the primary schools, is to 
be carried into effect this autumn. 


Brrap.—A Finnish journal, the 
Suometar, states that the Russian Govern- 
ment has despatched two physicians to the 
parishes of Northern Finland, to instruct 
the inhabitants in the art of making bread 
from moss. 

tHe Rars.—A railroad 
bridge is to be built across the Rhine, near 
the confluence of the Main, at a cost of 
three million guilders—about one and a 
quarter million dollars. 


THe IN SwEDEN, Norway, AND 
FINLAND. —In these countries recently 
240,500 copies of the New Testament have 
been circulated, being a copy for every fami- 
ly, and 40,000 for the solitary and home- 
less. So highly is this agency of colpor- 
teurs prized in Sweden, that a school for 
the training of agents has recently been 
opened there, and several benevolent men 
support a number of them; one of them 
supports seven agents. 


A Lonpon Printine Orrice.—The 
London Zimes newspaper is printed in an 
autique, ugly looking building in Printing 
House Square, and the rooms are all low, 
dark, and uninviting. Highty-eight com- 
positors are always at work on advertise- 
ments, and forty-three more work on parli- 
amentary debates and other matter. Four 

resses are required to work off the morn- 
lag edition, and to take advantage of these 
four presses, part of the paper is regularly 
electrotyped. The daily edition of the 
Times, is 53,000. 

THe Bank oF Nores.—The 
odst of privting each note of the Bank of 
England is five pence. The notes received 
back ‘every day are destroyed to prevent fu- 
ture use. 

Tae Porvutatron or CuInA.—The cen- 
sus of 1852 showed a total of 396,000,000 
inhabitants, so that at present—making all 
due allowance for civil war and emigration 
—we may safely set down the population of 
China at 400,000,000. Many of the pro- 
vincial capitals have a population ranging 


from 500,000 to 1,000,000. 


A Foreign WATERING PLACE.—Gene- 
va, in Switzerland, is literally crowded to 
excess with foreigners, among whom the 
Russians predominate in numbers. Eng- 
land and America are likewise largely re- 
presented. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLER.—Mr. A. W. Twy- 
ford, who, it-will be remembered, was the 
only Englishman in the late scientific expe- 
dition to discover the sources of the White 
Nile, has returned to England by the Over- 
Jand Mail. He had proceeded up the Nile 
with the steamers and boats under his 
charge as far as the fourth cataract (Meroe), 
when he was recalled by the Pasha of Egypt, 
who had determined to break up the expe- 
dition. 
 Improvement.—Paper hangings, by a 
recently invented process, are printed in oil 
instead of water.colours. | 

oF 
faneral . of Douglas Jerrold, Esq., took 
place on the 15th of June, and was attend- 
ed by a large number of the most eminent 
men in literature and art. The remains 
were interred at Norwood cemetery. For 
the lest few years Mr. Jerrold was chiefly 
occupied as the editor of Lloyd's weekly 
Newspaper. He was the most noted wit of 
Ruglend. In early life he was sent to sea 
asa midshipman on board a vessel of war; 
but tiring of this, he was apprenticed to a 


er. An essay on the opera 
rial box of the 


gioving of his literary labours. To his inf- 
nite delight, his own anonymous “copy” was 
handed over to him to put in type, and 
shortly afterwards a an editorial no- 
tice soliciting other contributions from the 
unknown correspondent. 


A Ozanina’s JEwets ror Sate.—The 
lawsuit concerning the personal property of 
Catherine the Great of Russia, which has 
been pending for many years, has at last 
been decided in favour of the heirs, who are 
very numerous, and among whom is the 
Prince of Prussia, prospective father-in-law 
of the British Princess Royal. A West- 
phalian jeweller, who has been engaged to 
convert the trinkets into cash, is at present 
at Vienna with a portion of the valuables. 
They consist of very rich old-fashioned neck- 
laces,{bracelets, rings, breastpins, brooches, 
head-dresses, gold chains, boquets, &c. 

Tae Forty-rourtH cir- 
cular from the office of the Astronomical 
Journal at Cambridge, Massachusetts, con- 
tains @ letter from Mr. Hermann Gold- 
schmidt to the editor, dated Paris, June 3, 
announcing the discovery, on the night of 
May 27, of a forty-fourth planet between 
Mars and Jupiter. This is the sixth which 
has been discovered by Mr. Goldschmidt. 
It resembles a star of the 10.11 magnitude. 
The forty-third asteroid, discovered at the 
Radcliffe observatory by Mr. Poyson, has 
reccived the name of Ariadne. 


SAILING of MISSIONARIES.—The” Rev. 
Amos Abbott and wife embarked at Boston’ 
on Thursday, the 11th ult., in the ship Sa- 
bine, Captain Hendee, for Bombay, to join 
the Ahmednugger mission. 

CHUROHES IN DIFFERENT STATES.—The 
last official returns show that there is one 
church for every 557 free inhabitants in the 
United States, or for every 646 of the en- 
tire population. The average number these 
churches are found to accommodate is 384, 
and the average value $2400. Churches 
are most numerous, in proportion to the 
population, in Indiana, Florida, Delaware, 
and Ohio; and less numerous in California, 
Louisiana, and Iowa. Those in Massacha- 
setts are the largest, and have the greatest 
average value. 


LONGEVITY.—Late Matanzas (Cuba) pa- 
pers announce the death of a negro woman, 
of that vicinity, at the advanced age of one 
hundred and twenty years. Villa Clara pa- 
pers record the death of a Creole at the age 
of one hundred and sixty-five years, leaving 
a wife, eighteen children, thirty-five grand- 
children, and a dozen great-grandchildren ! 
The most remarkable thing in the life: of 
this last was that his first sickness was that 
which carried him to the grave. 


LIBERIA.—Mr. John Jackson, a coloured 
man, who has spent the past few months in 
Liberia, but is now in New York, says that 
country is now in a prosperous condition, 
and the people are happy and contented. 
The climate is improving. It is not so 
changeable, and the rains are not so heavy 
and long continued; and it is becoming 
quite a healthy country. I am fully con- 
vinced that it is the best and only country 
where the coloured people can enjoy civil 
and religious liberty. We have good church- 
es and schools, and all the elements to make 
a great and good people; for there we have 
plenty of good land without money or price, 
and I am satisfied that if the coloured peo- 
ple would study their own interest—if they 

ut knew the advantages this beautiful coun- 
try possesses, they would improve every op- 
portanity to go there. Especially is it the 
t country for the rising generation; for 
there you can sit truly under your own vine 
and fig tree, having none to molest or make 
afraid. 

Cray NATIONAL MoNUMENT.—The cor- 
ner-stone of the National Clay Monument 
is to be laid at Lexington, Kentucky, to- 
day, the Fourth of July, with imposing cere- 
monies. The Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge 
will be the orator, and invitations have been 
extended to one or more military companies 
in all the principal cities of the Union to be 
present. The government, it is said, has 
tendered the services of the brass band at 
the Newport barracks for the occasion, and 
the citizens of Lexington are making exten- 
sive arrangements to accommodate the ex- 
pected throng of strangers. 


THE AMERICAN FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GALE.—Miss Annie M. Andrews, the young 
lady whose voluntary services to the sick 
during the prevalence of the Norfolk (Vir- 
ginia) pestilence have made her name fa- 
mous, is preparing for the press a volume 
descriptive of the Heroes of the Pestilence, 
which will be published by the Harpers 
early in the fall. Miss Andrews has been 
sojourning at the New York Hotel since 
March, busily engaged in preparing mate- 
rials for her work, and has received many 
attentions from those who honour her bene- 
volent labours. She intends to spend the 
summer with friends in Massachusetts. The 
proceeds of the sale of her book are to be 
set apart for the benefit of worthy parties 
left destitute by the results of the dreadful 
epidemic of 1855. 

DISTANCE OF THE Hoty Lanp.—Such 
is the rapidity of travel now-a-days, that the 
Holy Land can be reached in less than a 
month from Philadelphia. An exchange 
gives as the best route the following :—First 
to Liverpool, 11 days; thence to Marseilles, 
4 days; thence to Alexandria, 8 days; thence 
to Jaffa, 2 days; and from Jaffa to the Holy 
City, on horseback, 2 days. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—We have 
been informed, says the Boston Fost, that 


the first telegraphic dispatch to be trans-. 


mitted across the ocean will be the com- 


pliments of James Buchanan, President of 


the United States, to Queen Victoria; and 
the return dispatch will convey her Ma- 
jesty’s reply. ‘The third dispatch will be 
from England, and will be, it is said, a 
complimentary tribute to Horace B. Teb- 
betts, Esq., the projector of this enterprise. 


THE CHINESE IN THE SANDWICH Is- 
LANDS.—There seems to be a remarkable 
providence in the scattering of these people 
of late years. They are now beginning to 
be introduced in large numbers into the 
Sandwich Islands, as labourers on the sugar, 
coffee, and other plantations. Two-thirds 
of these immigrants came from the vicinity 
of Amoy. A subscription has been com- 
menced at Honolulu, to secure. the labours 
of a colporteur among them, and a letter 
has been dispatched to Amoy, in the hope 
of obtaining the services of some one of the 
Christian converts of that city. 


Heavy Rossery or Dramonps.—The 
Courier des Etats Unis states that great 
excitement prevails at Naples in conse- 
quence of the late robbery of the most 
magnificent set of diamonds in the Two 
Sicilies—those of the Dutchess of Savigli- 
ans, which are valued at $45,000. 


EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN.—This young 
and prosperous State, scarcely yet twenty 
years old, contains a population of 800,000. 
She possesses the elements of wealth and 
greatness in a degree unsurpassed by any 
other State of the Union. She is laying 
the foundations of her educational system 
broad and deep. She has already several 
flourishing colleges, and a State University 
at the Capital, with a fund which yields an 
annual income of $25,000. The Lawrence 
University at Appleton, founded by the 
munificent liberality of Amos Lawrence, is 
in successful operation. She has adopted a 
system of public instruction containing 
many of the best clements of the systems 
of the Eastern States. Several of the cities 
and larger villages have made provision for 
the support of public schools on a scale of 
liberality unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, 
in New England. 
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Sate or Pennsytvania Pustic Worxs.— 
On Thursday evening, 25th ult., the Main Line 
of the Public Works of Pennsylvania was 
sold at the Philadelphia 
sylvania Railroad Company being the onl 
bidder, and purchasing it for seven and a half 
millions of dollars, sd wre according to the 
terms stipulated in the late act of Assembly. 
The Company now becomes possessed of pro- 
perty described in the law as follows:—‘ The 

hiladelphia and Columbia Railroad, the Al- 
legheny Portage Railroad, including the new 
road to avoid the inclined planes, with the 
necessary and convenient width for the proper 
use of said railroads, the Eastern Division of 
the Pennsylvania Canal from Columbia to the 
Junction; the Juniata Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal from the Junction to the east- 
ern terminus of the Allegheny Portage Rail- 
road, and the Western Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal from the western terminus of 
the Allegheny Portage Railroad to Pitts- 
burgh ; and including also the right, title, and 
interest of the Commonwealth in the bridge 
over the Susquehanna at Duncan’s Island, to- 
gether with the same interest in the surplus 
water-power of said canals, with the right to 
purchase and hold such lands as may be neces- 
sary to make the same available, and all the re- 
servoirs, machinery, locomotives, cars, trucks, 
stationary engines, workshops, tools, water- 
stations, toll-houses, offices, stock and mate- 
rials whatsoever and wheresoever thereunto 
belonging or held for the use of the same, and 
together with all the right, title, interest, claim, 
and demands of the Commonwealth of 
sylvania to all property, real, personal, and 
mixed, belonging to or used in connection with 
the same by the Commonwealth.” There will, 
of course, be some unavoidable delay in taking 
possession of the works, but we presume that 
all formalities can be speedily gone through, 
and that the transfer from the State to the 
Company will be madeina short time. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has now secured a se- 
cond railroad and tunnel through the Alle- 

heny mountains, and the Columbia Railroad, 

rom Philadelphia to Columbia, eighty-one 
miles in length, with a double track. It gets, 
also, a long stretch of canal, much of which 
has been said to be unprofitable as an inves 
ment. 


From Catirornra.—The steamship Illinois 
arrived at New York on Saturday evening, 
having on board the California mails of June 
Sth and $1,852,867 in gold. A heavy deficien- 
cy has been discovered in the proceeds of the 
Branch Mint in San Francisco, which is still 
involved in a certain degree of mystery, al- 
though it has been ascribed to the wastage of 
gold by the chimney during the process of 
ape The news from the mines continues 
to be favourable, and the product of gold is 
stated not to be on the decrease. The popu- 
lation of California has been ascertained to be 
507,067, of which about 300,000 is American. 
The insecurity of California land titles is such 
as to seriously affect the settlement of the 
State. It is said that nine-tenths of all the 
arable land is claimed under Mexican titles, 
many of which are spurious, and have been so 
proved, while many more are believed to be 
also forgeries, though not so considered by the 
legal arbiters. These land troubles have been 
in some measure diminished by the action of 
the courts, but they will probably continue for 
years yet. 

Among the passengers on board the Illinois 
are the Hon. J. B. Bowlin, United States Minis- 
ter to New Grenada, Judge Lott of Califor- 
nia, and Lieutenant Mowry of the United 
States Army. Lieutenant Mowry, late in the 
command oF Fort Yuma, bears a numerously 
signed petition for the creation of the new 
Territorial government of Arizonia, in the 
Gadsden purchase. Late advices from Sonora 
fully confirm the information previously re- 
ceived, concerning the destruction of Crabb 
and his party at Cavorca. Further and very 
interesting particulars are also given of the 
movement of other branches of that ill-fated 
ara There was some excitement in 
California, and there were rumours of another 
contemplated invasion of Mexico, to revenge 
the deaths of Colonel Crabb and his associates, 
but.it is not believed. that any will be found 
sufficiently reckless to put such threats into 


execution. 


More Rerurnep United 
States steam frigate Wabash arrived at New 
York on Saturday night, 27th ult., having 
sailed from Aspinwall on the night of June 
17th. She brings 121 of General Walker’s 
officers and men, besides 13 women and 5 
children. Colonel Phillip R. Thompson died 
on Wednésday, 24th ult. and was buried at sea. 
About fifty of the one hundred and twenty-five 
returned soldiers were obliged to be sent to the 
City Hospital, being wholly unable, either 
through debility or want of means, to procure 
the required attendance elsewhere. They pre- 
sented a melancholy and pitiable spectacle. 
Pallid, emaciated, and tottering, some on 
crutches, some supporting themselves with 
sticks, many—the badly wounded and ulcer- 
ated—wholly unable to assist themselves. Of 
these we are informed the wounded are by no 
means the worst. Those who neglected them; 
selves while on their route from Rivas to 
Greytown, and became ulcerated and covered 
with vermin, were the most deplorable cases. 
The United States officers who brought them 
home raised a contribution for them, but since 
they have got to New York sympathy seems to 
be less active. It is noted as a curious fact, 
that Walker himself has not been near them, 
but a“ suddenly made up his mind to travel 

uth. 

On the 19th ult., another fillibuster batch 
numbering 303, being the men who capitula- 
ted at Rivas on the lst of May, were brought 
to Panama from Punta Arenos. Commodore 
Mervine was making arrangements for having 
them also transported to New Orleans in the 
Roanoke, which, by latest advices, had arrived 
at Aspinwall. They are in a destitute con- 
dition, sick, weary, and worn out; some bare- 
footed, bare-headed, and shirtless, some sick 
and wounded. 


Tue Crors.—The intelligence in relation to 
the growing crops continues to be of the most 
favourable character. According to present 
appearances, the harvest will be abundant, 
and the hearts of the husbandmen will glad- 
den with joy. We sincerely trust that this ex- 
pectation will be realized. Anabundant = 
will prove a great national blessing. It will 
quicken and give new life to every branch of 
trade, and impart a cheerful aspect to the 
whole country. <A vast amount of spring 
wheat has been sown all over the West, and 
there is in Illinois no doubt of avery large corn 
crop—while in Illinois, as elsewhere, one-third 
more land has been planted than ever before. 
Many persons in I\linois are planting the Chi- 
nese sugar cane, and some of them in complete 
confidence of success, are building sugar mills. 


CaLirornia OverRLAND Mait.—The Post- 
master General, with the approbation of the 
President, has selected the followin route for 
conveying the Overland Mail to California, 
viz:—The route fixed begins on the Missis- 
sippi river at St. Louis and Memphis, forms a 
junction at Little Rock, Arkansas, and runs 
thence to Preston, on the Rio Grande, to Fort 
Fillmore, and over the southern wagon road 
to Fort Yuma,.and so on to California. The 
contract has been given to John Butterfield, 
W. B. Dinsmore, W. B. Fargo, James V. P. 


Gardner, M.S. Kenyon, and Alexander Hol- 


land of New York, and Hamilton Spence of 
Illinois, at the price of $595,000 for semi- 
weekly service, being the lowest bid. 


Tue Times.—The cry of hard times is be- 
ginning to be heard intheland. The country 
no longer has the cash to pay its debts. Es- 
pecially it no longer has the cash with which 
to wage all sorts of furious speculations. But 
what is strange is that our Western friends are 
complaining of this state of things as if some 
foreign enemy had brought it upon them. 
They seem to suppose that if they were only 
let alone they could go on for ever, borrowing 
at two to five per cent. a month, and getting 
rich all the while on the rise in town lots. 
That may all be true, but, to our unillumi- 
nated vision, they would get on faster if they 
would leave off trading in the soil and go to 
working it. They might not in that way in- 
flate the prices of their lands to such a de- 
gree, but they would at least get from them 
some substantial and tangible products, and 
stand a chance to have food for man and beast 
through the ensuing winter, with some show 
of freight on their rapidly multiplying rail- 
roads. These can never be made profitable 
from the sale of corner lots alone. 


Tue New Tarirr.—The revised tariff, as 
altered by Congress at its last session, went 
into operation on the Ist inst. It reduces the 
duties on nearly all articles which enter into 
the general consumption of the country, and 
places many articles on the free list which are 
considered raw materials in the composition 
of our manufactures. Iron, cotton, woollen 
fabrics, hemp, and sugar, have a reduction of 
one-sixth on the present duties. Distilled spi- 
rits and liquors are reduced from 100 to 75 per 
cent., with a general reduction of 20 per cent. 
on all articles not carried to the free list or re- 
duced either to 4 or 8 per cont. Wool costing 
less than 20 cents per pound will henceforth 
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be free. In anticipation of the redaction, a 
large amount of goods imported recently has 
been left in public store. The withdrawal of 


sugars, it is said, will be large fur re-exporta- 
tion this week and next, but very light for 


consumption.. The withdrawal of raw wool 
will be considerable. 


Lanp Warrante.—During the month of 
June four thousand land warrants or certifi- 
cates were issued at the Pension Office, involv- 
ing more than half a million acres of land. 
Twenty-six millions of acres have been re- 
ean to satisfy the two hundred and nine 

ousand warrants issued under the act of 
March, 1855. 


Important, 1F TRuE.—The Ailania (Georgia) 
igencer is infurmed by Dr. J. F. Alexan- 

der of that city, that during a late small pox 
panic he had vaccinated over two hundred 
children, and that he has found vaccination & 


certain and speedy cure for the whooping 


cough. 


Respect ror tHe directors 
of the South Carolina Railroad Company have 
at last yielded to public opinion, or they have 
come to the conclusion, very properly, that it 
is not right to “do evil that good may come.” 
They have determined that—‘‘On and after 
the oth inst., the mail and passenger trains 
now leaving at 6 A. M., and 4 P. M., and ar- 
riving at 8 A. M., and 6 P. M., will be discon- 
tinued on Sundays, until further notice.” 


Tue Trovusie with New Granapa.—A des- 
patch from Washington states that the diff- 
culty between New Granada and the United 
States is likely to be satisfactorily arranged, 
and that our Government will receive all the 
reparation that has been demanded. 


Tue Mormons.—From Great Salt Lake we 
learn that serious dissensions have arisen 
among the Mormons, and that there was some 

robability of a collision between the contend- 
ing factions. Brigham Young is reported to 
have gone northward in ste 8 of favourable 
localities for new settlements. Parties of mis- 
sionaries continue to be sent out, and over a 
hundred had started for the Eastern States. 
The polygamists in the.Mormon setetement of 
San Bernardino had been ordered to remove 
with their wives to Salt Lake, in order that 
the peculiar institution may be strengthened 
by the union of those who have adopted it. 


EMIGRATION FROM SwWEDEN.—From the com- 
mencement of the season to the 16th of Ma 
ten ships, with 2432 emigrants, left Swedis 
ports for the United States. 


Cray Canes.—The Louisville Journal says 
that all the old lumber of Henry Clay’s home 
at Ashland have been sold to William S. Rand, 
of Maysville, Kentucky, a democrat, for the 
manufacture of canes, boxes, &c. 


EmicraTion Canapa.—According to 
Canadian papers, emigration from Canada to 


.the Western States continues, and is increas- 


ing to an extent sufficient to excite alarm 
among the people of the Provinces, causing 
the more than decimation of the population 
in certain districts. The Pays, alluding to a 
certain parish, says:—‘“ Six young men left for 
the Western States yesterday. They were 
almost the only ones remaining in the parish 
over twenty years of age. ll the others have 
left during the last two years. I have been 
truly alarmed at seeing in the churches only 
old people, and young ones under fifteen years 
of age. Few persons have any idea of the 
extent of this emigration. You may think 
that I —— but I assure you that I have 
established the correctness of the fact, that in 
the neighbouring parishes, as well as in this, 


‘in a concession possessing sixty families, may 


be found from two to six women whose hus- 
bands have left them to go to the United 
States. In many concessions there is not a 
single young man old enough to marry.” 


Troops LeavinG ror Uran.—A force of one 


hundred and ninety-two recruits left Governor’s 


Island, several days ago, fur Utah via the New 
York and Erie Railroad. 


Woman’s Ricuts.—The City Council of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, have appointed Mrs. 
Eaton of that city, a lamplighter, and she has 
been duly qualified for the office. 


Borer Exptosion.—On Saturday evening, 
27th ult., the boiler of a locgmotive drawing a 
freight train, near Alden, New York, burst 
with a tremendous noise, totally wrecking the 
engine and tender, and throwing four cars 
from the track. The engineer and fireman 
were thrown some distance, but neither were 
seriously hurt. 


Smatt Notes 1x Detaware.—On the first 
of July, the law prohibiting the banks in 
Delaware from issuing small notes, goes into 
operation. 


A New Articte or Comuerce.—Sea-weed, 
which is found in abundance in Barnegat Bay, 
New Jersey, is now carefully gatheted, washed, 
dried, and sent to New York, where it is used 
for filling sofas, mattrasses, &c. 


PeaRts BY THE Pocketrut.—An Albany 
paper has a story of two gentlemen of that 
city finding pocketsful of pearls in the mus- 
sel beds in that vicinity. Forty thousand dol- 
lars was advanced by a jeweller on what they 
found. These were certainly pearls of great 
price, but the story would not have read well 
with less embellishment. Mussels will soon 
become more prized than oysters. 


Uran.—A correspondent of the New York 
Daily Times writing from Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, says that by the act passed 
in the year 1850, to establish the Territory of 
Utah, the right is reserved to Congress to 
abolish the Territorial organization at its 
apie It provides that the Territory may 

e divided or attached to any other State or 
Territory. To secure its passage the Mormon 
representatives gave assurances that polygamy 
was not one of the institutions to be intro- 
duced into the Territory. The same authority 
adds that a vast majority of the Mormons in 
Utah are not citizens of the United States. 


Water Spout.—Reports of remarkable at- 
mospherical phenomena come from different 
portions of the country. In addition to the 
whirlwinds, hailstorms, &c., already noticed as 
having occurred in New York and Connecti- 
cut, we have accounts of a water spout in 
Massachusetts. It is thus described:—It 
formed a column of one to three feet in 
ssi and filled the air to the height of ten 
or fifteen feet with large drops and spray, the 
whole lighted up with the most brilliant rain- 
bows. ‘There was a noise like the rushing out 
of amighty torrent; there was also a continual 
sound, like that when red-hot iron is passed 
into water. The water spout had the usual 
whirling, and at the same time a progressive 


motion, and was about twenty or thirty se- | 


conds in passing one hundred yards, when it 
encountered a railroad bridge, which broke it 
up, so that it passed away without doing 
damage. 


For Sesastopor.—Dr. M. S. Wickersham 
of Philadelphia, left last Saturday for Sebasto- 
pol with his family. He is engaged with a 
company in the undertaking of raising the 
sunken ships in Sebastopol harbour, a work 
which is being performed under Mr. Gowen’s 
superintendence. The contract is one which 
covers some millions of dollars, and is one of 
the largest ever made with any government. 
It promises to be successfully accomplished. 
We see by intelligence in late European pa- 
pers, that sixteen of the sunken vessels have 
already been raised. 


Sate or Dussenbdorr Paintincs.—The Cos- 
mopolitan Art Association has purchased the 
Dusseldorf Gallery of Paintings, which has 
been on exhibition in New York city, for 
$80,000. 


Woop anp Iron Saitina VeEssEts.—Two 
yachts, the one of wood and the other of iron, 
are now being constructed at Boston by the 
most experienced builders, to test the relative 
merits of wood and iron for speed in sailin 
vessels. They are of the same size and model, 
and will shortly be called to test their sailing 
capacities. 


Hoors.—A lady in Auburn, New York, was 
in her garden the other day, when she sud- 
denly rushed into the house exclaiming that 
she was attacked by a snake, and fainted, 
when it was found that one of her hoops had 
given way and caused her fright. 


Srincutar Crrcumstance.—<As a son of Mr. 
Jacob Reinhart, residing in Upton, Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, a lad about twelve 
years of age, was passing along the bank of 
the West Vonocoheague creek, his attention 
was attracted to a boy still less than himself, 
preparing baits for his hook and line, as he 
was fishing. When near him, the boy mani- 
fested great alarm and fell back into the 
creek. Young Reinhart, with great presence 
of mind, procured a pole and. thrust the end 
of it into the water where the boy had fallen, 
and although he was so deep in the water as 
to be out of sight, yet he took hold of it, when 

oung Reinhart drew him to the shore. He 
bed scarce got him out ere he perceived the 
cause of the little fellow’s alarm, which was 
that a black snake, about four and a half feet 
in length, had wrapped itself tight around the 
boy’s y- Fortunately, he had been using a 
knife fur cutting baits, which he had dro ped 
when the snake first attacked him. Pickin 
it up, young Reinhart immediately applie 
it tu the snake, to release the little fellow 
from his coils; but so tight was it fastened 


around his body that he had to insert the blade 
flatwise between the body of tlie boy and the 
snake, and then turn the edge, and by a vig- 
orous cut severed it in two. In doing this, 
however, he did not escape being bit in the 
finger, without, however, being much injured, 
as the inflammation produ from the bite 
was slight. The snake had wrapped itself 
— around the body of the boy.— 
Franklin Repository. 

Prosectors or tur AtLantic TELEGRAPH.— 
General Horatio Hubbell of Philadelphia, 
claims that he and the late Colonel John H. 
Sherburne were the first projectors of the At- 
lantic telegraph. They atldréneed a memorial 
to Congress on the subject, in January, 1849. 
‘* When first promulgated, it was treated as a 
chimera; but now nothing is deemed more 
feasible. Soundings have been made, and the 
suggestions of the memorial have been veri- 
fied; a company has been formed; but the 
man who first showed them how and where 
these things could be effected has never even 
received the poor compliment of an invitation 
to join in making the soundings, participate in 
the company, or be present at the laying of 
the cable!” 


A Man Sruno to Death sy Bees.—We 
learn through a letter that on Tuesday even- 
ing, while a farmer named Hays, residing near 
Knoxville, in Frederick county, Maryland, was 
about to hive a swarm of bees, a great portion 
of them swarmed upon his head, and stung 
him in such a terrible manner that he died on 
the following morning, 


Mrinnesota.—The St. Paul (Minnesota) Ad- 
vertiser states that during the present season, 
nineteen stone and ten brick buildings have 
been com leted, or are now in course of con- 
struction In that city, the aggregate cost of 
which is $340,000. The number of frame 
buildings would count by hundreds, ranging 
in value from $100 to $10,000. 


CLoraine Trape.—The Boston Post esti- 
mates the average cost of clothing to each in- 
dividual in the United States at fifty dollars. 
With a Jpralation of thirty millions, this 

ould tak® the ‘enormous sum of one billion 

-five bundfedmillions of dollars to be spent in 
dress. This is a little larger sum than would 
be required, even under the most extravagant 
fashions yet reached. The average cost for 
every man, woman, and child in the country, 
probably, is not half the sum stated, which 
would still take an enormous amount of mo- 
ney to clothe the population. 


Post Orrice Rossery.—The Washington 
(District of Columbia) Star says :—Charles 
Cowlan, eighteen years of age, a clerk in the 
Post office at Portsmouth, Virginia, has been 
arrested in that city, charged with stealing 
money letters. About $2200 out of $4000 
stolen, and the detective money prepared by 
the special mail agent, were found in his 
trunk. After a hearing he was remanded, in 
default of $10,000 bail, to answer the charge. 


DreapruL Catamity.—On Friday night, 
26th ult., the Canadian steamer Montreal was 
destroyed by fire, when near Quebec, and 
about 200 passengers were either drowned or 
burnt to death. Another rumour gives the 
number as high as 300 or 400. The majority 
were Scotch emigrants, but there were also 
some German families, and a few Americans. 
It appears that the Montreal left Quebec at four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 26th, for Mon- 
treal, with 400 or 500 passengers on board. 
Nothing unusual occurred until the steamer 
reached Cape Rouge, twelve or fifteen miles 
above Quebec, when the woodwork near the 
furnace was discovered to be on fire. The 
flames soon broke forth, a fearful panic ensued, 
and Captain Rudolf, finding it impossible to 
save the steamer, ordered her to be run to- 
wards the shore. The fire, however, spread 
so rapidly, that an appalling loss of human 
life took place. The scenes were truly heart- 
rending. 


Rapipity oF TrRAvVELLING.—General Cass 
has returned to Washington after an absence 
of several weeks. He left Detroit on Thurs- 
day evening, and arrived at Washington on 
Saturday morning at eleven o’clock, thus mak- 
ing the distance in thirty-eight hours. In 
former years, when railroads were unknown, 
and a voyage down the Ohio or Mississippi 
was regarded as no por gs undertaking, 
trips between Detroit and Washington were 
taken on horseback, and were rarely accom- 

lished under twenty-five days. General Cass 
bias often made the trip between the two cities 
on horseback, the journey then occupying 
nearly as many days as it now takes hours. 
The Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial says that 
the trains running over the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago, the Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus, and the Little Miami Roads, are now 
accomplishing the entire distance between 
Cincinnati in*twelve hours. 


Frou Gosa.—By the arrival of the Quaker 
City at New York we receive later news from 
Havana. The Spanish fleet, consisting of five 
sailing vessels and two steamers, having on 
board some two thousand soldiers, arrived at 
IIavana on the 25th ult., the date of the de- 
parture of the Quaker City. This fleet is in- 
tended for operations against Mexico. Santa 
Anna, whose services, it is said, will be ac- 
cepted by the Spanish Government, had not 
yet made his appearance. The Gaceta denies 
that General Concha has been implicated in 
the slave trade, as charged against him by the 
Madrid correspondent of the London Times. § 


Porson oF A WHOLE Famity By SLAVES.— 
The family of Edward Gill of Chesterfield 
county, Virginia, have for a month past suf- 
fered from a mysterious sickness. The Pe- 
tersburg Express states that about a month 
ago one of Mr. Gill’s little children died, and 
that subsequently himself, wife, and five chil- 
dren were taken sick, and another child died. 
A large number of physicians were summoned, 
and on instituting a search, they found in the 
apartment of the cook and two other slaves a 
quantity of the carbonate of lead and sugar of 
lead, which, it is believed, had been from day 
to day mixed with the food of the unsuspect- 
ing family. Two of the children are still 
lying in a precarious condition. The slaves 
are in jail. 


Morats or Catcaco.—The moral condition 
of Chicago, boasted queen of the lakes, is of the 
most disreputable and deplorable character. 
Murders, affrays, robberies, assaults, drunken- 
ness, and all kinds, classes, and conditions of 
crime prevail inthatcity. The Chicago papers of 
Wednesday publish a list of forty-one burglar- 
ies committed in that place during the present 
month. Most of them was of the most auda- 
cious character, and in one, a citizen, while 
defending his property from robbery, was 
killed. On Monday night a man was killed 
while attempting to rob the premises of Colo- 
nel E. D. Taylor.— Bulletin. 


From Orecon.—Advices from Oregon are to 
the 23d of May; the Indian war has re-com- 
menced at the North. It is reported that a 
detachment of regulars, under command of an 
officer of the regular army, recently had a 
fight with the Indians in the Walla-Walla 
country. Two regulars were killed and six 
wounded. The Indians lost twelve killed; the 
wounded were borne off. This is probably the 
re-opening of the Indian war North for the 
pee yo season. The Statesman of the 19th of 

[ay says:—We learn that a fight has recently 
occurred among the Indians on the Siletts 
Reserve, in which five Indians were killed 
and threemortally wounded. Killing one an- 
| other isa eommon practice among them. 


DeatH oF Lancpon Cueves.—The Charles- 
ton (South Carolina) News of the 26th ult, 
appears in mourning for the death of the Hon. 
Langdon Cheves, which occurred at Columbia 
on the previous evening. The deceased was 
one of the most eminent sons of South Caro- 
lina. He was born in September, 1776, on a 
branch of Calhoun’s Creek, Abbeville District, 
and was consequently in the eighty-first year 
of his age. After receiving an ordinary edu- 
cation he was placed in the office of William 
Marshall, Esq. who afterward occupied a seat 
on the Chancery bench. Mr. Cheves was ad- 
mitted to the bar about the year 1800, and 
formed one of the firm of Peace & Cheves, in 
large and successful practice. He was elected 
to the Legislature in 1808, and soon took a 
high position in the House of Representatives, 
where he filled the chairmanship at one time 
of two important committees. He was sub- 
sequently elected Attorney General of the 
State, in which post he continued until he was 
elected to Congress, where he represented 
the Charleston Congressional district in the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
from the year 1811 to 1816. In this body he 
was soon & shining mark. We were on the 
eve of war with England, and Mr. Cheves, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
became the champion of that department of our 
defence, and was by the united vote of both 
parties elected Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives. In the year 1819, when our 
financial affairs had reached a crisis ready 
to involve the country in universal ruin, 
he was called to the Presidency of the Bank 
of the United States. By firm, intelligent 
and most laborious efforts, the Bank of the 
United States, and with it the finances of 
the government and of the country, were, ere 
long, rescued from the impending danger, and 
he left the institution in a state of entire safety 
and ability. In the year 1829 he retired from 
the Bank with the universal regret of the com- 


mercial community. He was impatient of 


contradiction, and was, therefore, in associa- 
tion with others, deemed in some degree im- 
practicable. In the moral qualities that con- 
stitute firmness and decision of character, Mr. 
Cheves had no superior among all his contem- 
poraries. He never sacrificed the true to the 
expedient—right to policy. It was his un- 
bending rectitude and love of truth that 
created as large a measure of confidence as 
was ever enjoyed by any citizen of South Ca- 
rolina who has adorned a public career, while 
the lustre of his private virtues made that 
career still more resplendent. 


Tue Price or New Waeat.—There is much 
inquiry among farmers as to the probable 
price of early delivered new wheat. The Fre- 
dericksburg (Virginia) Herald of the 24th ult. 
says:—There have been a few sales here at 
$1.50, but there is a decided indisposition on 
the part of the millers to engage for future 
lg at this price. The best advisers from 
New York houses, who are in correspondence 
with almost every grain growing district in 
the country, advises against such engagements, 
and our millers are disposed to heed what ap- 
pears to them to be sound advice. 


TROUBLE WITH THE INDIaNs.—Recent ad- 
vices have been received from New Mexico by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, from 
which we learn that on the 9th ult. the Gila 
Apache Indians drove off about 4000 sheep, 
killing four herdsmen. Major Bonneville, 
with a party of trusty men, has started in 
pursuit of these marauders, and it is hoped 
that they will be overtaken and brought to 
punishment. Agent Labadi writes that seve- 
ral robberies had been committed during the 
present month by the Nevajos, and that the 
war between the Nevajos and the Caporte 
Utahs has been carried on with greater vigour 
than ever. 


Sueep Kitiep sy Licatnina.—On Sunday 
night, 2ist ult., Mr. J. H. Conover, residing 
near Recklesstown, Burlington county, New 
Jersey, had nine sheep and seven lambs 
killed by lightning. They had taken shelter 
under a large oak tree, which*was com- 
pletely shivered. 


Beer CattLe TExas.— 
One hundred and six car loads of stock—near- 
ly three thousand animals—passed between 
Cleveland and Dunkirk in two days last week, 


| and on Friday there arrived by the Ohio and 


Mississippi road twenty car loads of fat cattle 
and hogs from the prairies of Illinois. They 
were immediately re-shipped by the drovers 
on the cars of the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and 
Dayton Road to Sandusky, thence to Buffalo 
by steam propellers, and so on to New York. 
Large importations are also expected from 
Texas and other sections further suuth. Cat- 
tle can be got on the southern prairies for $3 
and $4 per head. 


EMANCIPATION oF SLaves.—Mr. George C. 
Mendenhall of Guilford county, North Caro- 
lina, has just brought a company of ten of his 
slaves to Ohio, to be liberated. He originally 
owned about eighty slaves, worth $70,000, 
and has already berated fifty of them. 


FOREIGN 


FROM EUROPE. 


We have London papers to the 20th of June 
by the steamers. 

The Bank of England had reduced the rate 
of discount to six per cent. This movement, 
coupled with an increase of bullion in the 
bank, had caused a trifling improvement in 
the funds, and also in cotton. Breadstuffs 
were quiet and provisions steady. From all 


quarters there are favourable accounts of the 


crops. | 

The great Handel festival, in anticipation 
of the Musical Congress to be held in London 
in 1859, commemorative of the centenary of 
Handel’s death, commenced at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, on June 15th, with the 
performance of the Messiah. The band and 
chorus numbered twenty-five hundred persons. 
The attendance was very large, and every 
thing passed off with great eclat. 

The National Council of Switzerland had 
unanimously decreed the ratification of the 
treaty for the settlement of the Neufchatel 
question. 

The London Star learns that arrangements 
are either completed or in contemplation for a 
conference of the Italian potentates, including 
the Pope, the Emperor of Austria, the King 
of Naples, and various minor Princes. 

It was understood that arrangements had 
been perfected for running the Canadian line 
of steamers between Liverpool and Quebec 
weekly instead of semi-monthly as heretofore. 
A contract was also to be immediately entered 
into for building a number of new and more 
powerful steamers. 

The French Moniteur de la Flotte published 
a letter from Sebastopol, which asserts that 
the vessels raised in that harbour were those 
which were grounded in shallow water, re- 
ceiving but slight damage, while those sunk 
as barriers were embedded in the sand. 

The murrain among the cattle on the Russo- 
Prussian frontier had ceased, and the usual 
nication provisionally re-estab- 


lished. 

The Plenipotentiaries were to meet at the 
Foreign Embassy.in Paris on the 19th ult., 
for the purpose of signing the Convention re- 
lative to the ‘‘ Turco-Russian Frontiers.” 

The London Times publishes an article on 
General Walker’s career in Nicaragua, in 
which it calls upon the United States Govern- 
ment not to tolerate such brigandage, but to 
wait patiently until time adds the Central 
American States to the Union. 

We have no news whatever from Spain, and 
the inference is that the dispute between Spain 
and Mexico remains in the same position as at 
last advices. 

Austria was making further concessions to 
the ilungarians. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A spirited discussion in the House of Com- 
mons had occurred in relation to the destruc- 
tion of Greytown by the vessels of the United 
States Navy. Lord Hamilton inquired if the 
Government had demanded of the American 
Government reparation for the property of 
British residents destroyed in the bombard- 
ment. Lord Palmerston replied that such de- 
mand had not been made, the law officers of 
the Crown having given the opinion that the 
demand could not be sustained. A spirited 
discussion in relation to the subject ensued, in 
which Mr. D’Israeli, Mr. Roebuck, and others, 
denounced the bombardment as an outrage, 
and insisted that the honour of the British 
flag had been assailed, and vigorous measures 
should have been instituted to avenge the in- 
sult. In the course of Mr. Roebuck’s speech, 
in relation to the Greytown affair, he said that 
the American Government was dishonest, and 
if the offending power had been China in- 
stead of America, the House would have im- 
mediately heard of an insult to the British 
flag, and that reparation had been enforced. 
Lord John Russell and others defended the 
course taken by the Government, and after 
some further conversation the subject was 
dropped. 

Both Houses of Parliament were engaged 
in considering the Jew’s Oath and Disabili- 
ties Bill. The Roman Catholic amendment 
had been defeated by 383, and on a test 
question the bill was sustained by 341 to 201. 
Sir F. Thesiger moved the insertion of the 
words “fon the true faith of a Christian,” 
as at present used, but after a debate the 
amendment was rejected by 341 to 201, a re- 
sult which is generally hailed as a testimony 
of the ciead of liberal sentiments in the 
country. In reply to a question during the 
debate, Lord Palmerston said that with the 
passage of this bill there was nothing to pre- 
vent Jews from holding the offices of Lord 
Chancellor or Prime Minister. At an ad- 
journed meeting of influential Roman Catho- 
ics, a resolution was carried, affirming that 
the bill was practically a re-enactment of one 
which was allowed even by Protestants to be 
insulting and offensive, and earnestly request- 
ing all the Roman Catholic members of both 
Houses of the Legislature to oppose the bill 
at every stage. 

The infant Princess was christened on the 
16th ult. receiving the names of Beatrice Mary 
Victoria Feodore. The London Times occu- 
pies two columns with a merely technical des- 
scription of the ceremony, inclusive of the 
important fact that ‘‘ the christening cake was 

laced in the middle of the table, opposite her 
ajesty’s seat.” 

The London Times publishes an article upon 
the suppression of the Cuban slave trade, in 
which it suggests that the slave trade should 
be abolished through the abolilion of slavery, 
the latter to be accomplished by the employ- 
ment of free labour obtained from the same 
markets. It states that this proposition was 
made to Lord Palmerston by a deputation 
which recently waited upen him on the sub- 
ject, and that the Premier hesitated to endorse 
it, while he looked with favour on a suggestion 
that some British gunboats should cruise on 
the Cuban coast asa preventive to the landing 
of slave cargoes. 

FRANCE. 

The election canvass continued very ani- 
mated, but presented no new feature. The 
democratic party was still divided, and likely 
to continue so. It was supposed that none of 


| 


their candidates, if elected, would take the 
oath to the Government, although their organs 
refused to give any satisfaction in the matter. 
An imperial decree creates a number of new 
Senators, among them M. Boulay, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic, which terminated in 
1851, and General Neil, who distinguished 
himself in the Russian war. The fine appear- 
ance of the crops gave rise to a good deal of 
speculation. Accounts from the silk producing 
districts were still contradictory, but the crop 
err was expected to exceed last year’s. 

he prices of meat in Paris are alarming to 
the housekeeper. The best part of the sur- 
loin of beef is frequently sold at half a crown 
the pound. In London, on the other hand, 
meat as good as the primest tit-bit in France, 
can be had for tenpence. A fowl in Paris 
costs six or sevén francs, and mackerel have 
sold lately at two francs a head. 


ITALY. 

The catastrophe reported to have occurred at 
the Florence theatre, on 7th ult., took place at 
Leghorn. In other respects the calamity was 
as before stated—43 persons having been 
killed and 134'wounded. A frightful accident 
occurred also at San Viso di Schio, in the pro- 
vince of Vicenza, on the 7th. The portal of 
the church being under repair, the public were 
crowded — on that day at the other end 
of the building to hear masa, when an old wall 
suddenly gave way and buried —— people 

i 


under its ruins. Eight females were killed on 
the spot, and a large number dangerously 
injured. 

BELGIUM. 


The King has addressed a letter to the Min- 


ister of the Interior, expressing regret at the 


late occurrences, and recommending modera- 
tion, and that the majority of the Chamber 
should discontinue the discussion of the law 
respecting charitable institutions, out of which 
all the recent disturbances arose. The Moni- 
teur Belge publishes a report from the Minis- 
ters to the King, to the effect that it is prudent 
to yield to public opinion, even when that 
opinion is unjust. The report was followed by 
a decree, in which the closing of the session 
is announced, as well as the adjournment of 
the bill on charitable establishments. The 
Emancipation Belge states that the Turkish 
officers on missions in Belgium have been sud- 
denly recalled. These events are construed 
into a confirmation of the unsatisfactory rela- 
tions said to be existing between the govern- 
ments of the two cuuntries. 


RUSSIA. 


St. Petersburg state that the 
extinct in that 


Letters - from 
cholera, which is never total] 
capital, is now raging violently. The number 
of deaths exceeds seventy a day. Some dis- 
turbances have taken place on the Gallician 
frontier. The peasants, believing the world 
was coming to an end, committed some exces- 
ses, and the troops had to be called out. 


PRUSSIA. 


The whole of the Kingdom of Saxony and 
most of the Saxon principalities were visited 
on the 7th ult. by a slight earthquake. The 
walls of houses trembled and great consterna- 
tion prevailed, but no serious consequences en- 


sued. 
TURKEY. 


The relations of the Turkish Government . 


with the rest of Europe still continue to attract 
notice. By some means, an entanglement with 
Belgium has occurred, and so unsatisfactory 
is the state of things between the two govern- 
ments, that the Turkish officers in Belgium on 
missions have been suddenly recalled. The 
question of the Danubian Principalities was, 
at the last accounts, becoming daily of more 
importance; a principal being involved, the 
decision of which will determine whether the 
nationality of the Principalities shall be re- 
cognized in the Turkish empire. The Vienna 
correspondent of the London Times writes 
that he has good reason to believe the question 
will be settled to the satisfaction of all parties. 
A letter of a compromising nature, written by 
a member of the Turkish Government to the 
Austrian Consul at Rustchuk, has been seized. 
Austria opposes the union of the Principali- 
ties, and so does England. Turkey, therefore, 
acts with Austria in the matter, and all the 
measures taken to control the elections were 
no doubt advised by the latter power. It isa 
struggle wherein the independence of the Prin- 
cipalities is the object on the one hand, and 
their consolidation with the Turkish empire 
on the other. The pretender to the govern- 
ment of Montenegro having sought refuge in 
Turkey proper, has been assassinated. 


MARRIED. 


In the First Presbyterian Church of Trenton, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, June 30th, by the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., Arnmstrone IncHam to Miss 
CATHARINE KeEppe.e, daughter of Rev. Dr. HAtL. 

In the Springfield Presbyterian Church, Carroll 
county, Maryland, on the 27th ult., by the Rev. T. 
W. Simpson, Josern to Emma Hary. 

On the 26th ult., in the Aisquith Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, Baltimore, by Rev. D. T. Carnahan, 
Mr. Danie, GRAHAM to Miss Mary Oswa_p, all of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

On Tuesday morning, the 16th instant, by the 
Rev. W.J.R. Taylor, in the Third Reformed Dutch 
Church of Philadelphia, Mr. Toomas SEaBROox of 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, to Miss of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 23d instant, by the Rev. T. R. Taylor, 
Rev. Hucu W. GuTHERIE, Missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board among the Chippeways at Mackinac, 
Michigan, to Miss MartHa McLaucu_tin, Assistant 
Matron of the Western House of Refuge, near 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

At Fair Mount, New Jersey, on Thursday, 25th 
ult., by the Rev. Nathaniel B. Klimk, Mr. Ereazar 
Friszie of Vallejo, California, to Miss CaroLine 
E. Kuiimx, daughter of George Klimk of Salina, 
New York. 

_ At Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the 30th ult., by 
the Rev. W. W. Eells, Mr. Ropernt W. McSHERRY 
isaac. to Miss Mattie Parsons of Car- 
isle. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 28th day of May, in Washington 
county, Iowa, of dropsy, MARY JANE, daughter 
of EBENEZER and SARAH FULTON, aged two 
years and four months. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Monday afternoon, 29th 
ult., Mra. SARAH ROWLAND, wife of William 
Rowland, Sr., in the seventy-sixth year of her age. 

Died, on the 30th ult., after a lingering illness, 
CARRIE B., wife of GEORGE A. PINCHIN, and 
daughter of Simon Colton, Esq. 

Died, on the 17th ult., at the residence of the Rev. 
D. M. Halliday, Peekskill, New York, (where he had 
been an inmate for more than ten years,) LEONARD 
DEKLYN, son of John B. Deklyn, in the sixteenth 
year of his age. 

Died, in Clarksville, Virginia, on Sunday, the 
2ist ult., Mrs. MARY SCOLrT NELSON, wife of 
Dr. Robert Nelson, and daughter of Samuel V. and 
Louisa M. Watkins of Petersburg, Virginia, in the 
twenty ninth year of her age. If the ties of friend- 
ship and affection could have prevented it, she 
would not have died; but the Lord ‘* having pro- 
vided for her a better portion,’? removed her pss 
the Church militant to the Church triumphant. 
Years of consistent piety give the assurance that 
she has entered into the rest that remains for the 

eople of God. ‘* Whathe does we know not now, 
bet we shall know hereafter.”? ‘‘ We shall be 
satisfied when we awake in his Jikeness.*» Then 

‘¢ Be still, sad hearts, and cease repining, 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 

In every life some rain must fall— 

Some days be dark and dreary.”? 
6s was dumb; I opened not my mouth because thou 
didst it.’? Ww. 

Died, on the 25th May, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Mr. John Bailey, Mrs. JANE GOHEEN, 
in the seventieth year of her age. The deceased 
was an intelligent and pious member of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Spruce Creek, Pennsylva- 
nia, from the communion of which, we have reason 
to believe, she has gone to the society of just men 
made perfect. In early life she became the subject 
of divine grace, and was made willing by the power, 
and constrained by the mercy of God, to dedicate 
herself unreservedly to his service. Her unas- 
suming manners, her cheerful, benevolent disposi- 
tion, her steady and uniform piety, endeared her to 
a large and respectable circle of relatives. The 
writer knew her intimately, and conversed with 
her often upon experimental religion, and it affords 
him pleasure to bear testimony to the many natural 
and moral excellencies of this humble disciple of 
Jesus. The closing scene of her life was peculiarly 
tranquil; she appeared to have no fear of death, 
but on the contrary, to possess that peace of God 
which passeth all understanding; her natural fears 
were swallowed up in holy triumph, and like the 
great apostle, she finished her course with joy. B 
grace she has been saved, and obtained eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. . 8. 

Died, in the neighbourhood of Palatia Church, 
Cumberland county, North Carolina, on the 15th 
ult., Mrs. CHRISTIAN B. GILLIS, wife of Colonel 
David Gillis, aged sixty years. The death of this 
excellent lady, though sudden, did not, as her 
friends fondly believe, find her unprepared. She 
had been in a delicate state of health for months, 
but latterly had seemed so much improved as to ex- 
cite hope of her ultimate restoration. Nay, on the 
evening previous to her lamented death, she had 
been more than ordinarily cheerful. She retired to 
bed at her usual time, and was found in the morn- 
ing a corpse, ber spirit having passed away in the 
night, without leaving evidence of any severe bo- 
dily struggle, and her countenance showed such a 
pleasing calm as to induce the belief that her last 
thoughts were peaceful. Mrs. Gillis had been a 
member of the Church in whose communion she 
died for forty years, and was through life a consis- 
tent Christian. Her character seemed marked by a 
conscientious adherence to what she thought to be 
her duty. She was bold and earnest in the ex- 
pression of her sentiments, not hesitating to re- 
prove and censure what she thought to be wrong 
in others, and yet rarely giving offence, for she 
knew how to mingle charity and kindness in her 
manner with the expressions drawn from her by a 
regard to truth. Her loss is keenly felt in her peigh- 
bourhood, and was testified by an unusually large 
attendance upon her funeral. It can never be re- 
paired to her afficted husband, with whom she 


spent thirty-eight yeare of married life, and to 

whom she was an affectionate compasion, & judi- 
cious counsellor, and a constant helper in the work 

of rearing and providing for a family of children, te 
whom her memory will ever be precious, on 
account of her example and ber affectionate regard 

for their welfare. The Church will miss her as a 
constant attendant, and as one devoted to its in- 
terests. Though unable to give her dying testimony 

to the value of her religion, her life bure witness . 
for her, that her faith was rightly placed; for its 

fruits were seen in her submission and patience un- 

der trial, and in her steady performance of what 

she knew to be her duty.— ommunicated. 

Died, in Mercer, Penneylvania, on the 12th ult., 
Mr. SAMUEL BOWMAN, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age. The deceased was a native of Al- 
legheny county, Pennsylvania; came to Mercer 
when twelve years of age; joined the Church at 
the age of seventeen, and was a ruling elder for 
over twenty-five years. Mr. Bowman was truly a 
godly man, and beloved by all who knew him. For 
eight months previous to his death, his sufferings 
were far beyond those ordinarily endured, and yct 
he was never heard tomurmur. His whole life was 
spent in the service of God. He was a man of 
prayer, and above all things else, a friend to little 
children, He was for many years a Superintendent 
in the Sabbath-school, and, when able, always there. 
His faith in the riches of God’s grace grew stronger 
up to the moment of his departure, when he quietly 
fell asleep in the arms of his Saviour. Mr. Bow- 
man leaves a wife and seven children to mourn his 
loss ; also a large congregation and many little chil- 
dren in the Sabbath-school. But we rejoice that 
‘*we mourn not as those who have no hope.” F. 


It is due to the community and to departed worth, 
to make some note of the removal of a ** good 
man.”?> EDWARD SMITH died in Philadelphia, 
on the 20th ult., in the eighty-sixth year of hie age. 
He was an old and most respectable member of the 
community in which he resided at the time of his 
death; known as a citizen of strict integrity and 
blameless life, *tis believed he had not an enemy. 
The purity of hie character was acknowledged by 
all who knew him, but it was in the family circle 
that its beauty shone most conspicuously. A mild 
dignity, a cheerful urbanity, combined with a plea- 
sant playfulness of manner, attracted all to him. 
In the various characters of husband, father, bro- 
ther, friend, he was loved and honoured. There 
was a beautiful simplicity and retirement about 
him, which characterized his religious feelings. 
Kelying on the merits of his Redeemer, and recog- 
nizing the divine hand in all his dealings with him, | 
he passed into the eternal world. ‘* Mark the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.”»—Communicated. 


URNISHING UNDERTAKER.—Wiuram N. 
Attwoop, Undertaker, respectfully informs 
his friends and the public that he is prepared to 
furnish whatever may be required in the above line 
of business, and to give his personal attention at 
any hour during the night orday. He ie still at the 
old stand, nearly adjoining the Central Presbyterian 
Church, No. 61 North Eighth street, above Arch, 
Philadelphia. 

Reference permitted to the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, D.D., or any member of the session, and 
the former pastor, the Rev. John McDowell, D.D.; 
Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D.D., Rev. John Ley- 
burn, D.D., Rev. Reese Happersett, D.D., Rev. 
David McKinney, D.D., Pittsburg, Rev. Professor 
Giger, Princeton. jan 10—lam12t 


NOTICES 


SEVENTH AND WEST ARCH STREET 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES.—Agreeably to an 
arrangement between the Seventh and West Arch 
Street Presbyterian Churches, Philadelphia, these 
Churches will unite, during July and August, in 
the services of the Sabbath, and wil] meet for wor- 
ship in the Morning at half-past ten o’clock, in the 
Seventh a Church, Broad street above 
Chestnut, South Penn Square; and in the Evening 
at eight o’clock, in the West Arch Street Church, at 
the corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets. ‘The 
Seventh Church will be closed in the afternoons 
and evenings, and the West Arch Street Church in 
the mornings and afternoons. 

Xr Service to-morrow (Sabbath) Morning, 5th 
inst. at half-past ten o’clock, in the Seventh Church; 
and in the Evening at eight o’clock, in the West 
Arch Street Church. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next stated 
meeting in the West Spruce Street Church, on Mon- 
day, the 6th day of July, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Danie Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


NEW YORK MARINE TEMPERANCE SO- 
CIETY.—The Marine Temperance Society of the 
port of New York, (numbering 31,000 members,) 
will hold their stated monthly meeting in the Lec- 
ture Room of the Mariners’ Church, corner of 
Madison and Catharine streets, New York, on 
Tuesday evening next, July 7th, at8 o’clock. Ad- 
dresses may be expected from Rev. Charles J. 
Jones, shipmasters, seamen, and others. Seats 
free. L. P. Hussarp, Secretary. 


CHESTNUT HILL CHURCH.—The Ladies of 
the Chestnut Hill Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, intend to hold a Fair in the Hall above the 
depot at Chestnut Hill, for the benefit of their new 
parsonage, to commence on Monday evening next, 
the 6th inst., and continue it all the week. The 
members of the Church would be glad to see their 
Presbyterian friends from the other parts of Phila. 
delphia at any time during the week. It will bea 
pleasant way of spending a few hours, and at the 
same time cheer the hearts of the ladies who are 
engaged in the laudable enterprise. In addition to 
a fine assortment of fancy articles, refreshments of 
all kinds suitable for the season will be provided. 
The last train of cars will leave the depot at Chest- 
nut Hill at ten minutes past ten o’clock, P. M. 


FOURTH OF JULY.—The Ladies of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Woodbury, New Jersey, opened 
a Fair for the sale of fancy articles and refresh- 
ments on the evening of Thursday, 2d inst., which 
will be continued during this day and evening, the 
Fourth of July, for the benefit of the church. At half- 
past three o’c!ock, P. M., To-day, the 4th of July, 
the Rev. W. P. Breed, of the West Spruce Street 
Church, Philadelphia, will deliver an oration appro- 
priate to the occasion. Five daily trains of cars 
run from the foot of Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
to Woodbury, starting at 8 and 11 o’clock, A. M. 
and 1, 3 and 6, P. M., and running through in 
forty minutes, with corresponding return trips. 
The ferry boat from the foot of South street to Red 
Bank, and thence by omnibus, also presents hourly 
means of communication. An opportunity is thus 
presented of making a delightful excursion, and at 
the same time contributing to a laudable object. 
The public are invited to attend. The refreshment 
tables will beset in the Woodbury Academy, oppo- 
site the Presbyterian Church. 


= 

EVER CONSULTED IN VAIN ON DIFFI- 

CULT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE.—Scott’s 

Commentary—new and elegant edition, in five 

volumes, quarto, printed on large type and white 

paper. Price, in full sheep, $12.50; in half calf, 
5 


The Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, D.D., author 
of ‘‘ The Introduction to the Critical Study of the 
Scriptures,’? in noticing this work, remarks that 
‘¢ he considers it an act of bare justice to state that 
he has NEVER CONSULTED IT IN VAIN ON DIFFICULT 
PASSAGES OF THE SCRIPTURES.”? 

Bishop Wilson calls it *‘ the comment of our age, 
presenting many of the last lights which history 
casts on the interpretation of prophecy, giving seve- 
ral of the remarks which sound criticism has ac- 
cumulated from the different branches of sacred 
literature, obviating the chief objections which 
modern annotators have advanced against some of 
the distinguished doctrines of the gospel, and 
adapting the instructions of Scripture to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times in which we live.’ 

The present edition is superior to any that has 
yet been issued, not only having all the author’s 
final corrections, but also a number of useful Ta- 
bles, a Concordance, Family Record, &c., together 
with the advantages of large type, white paper, and 
substantial binding. 

ir Special terms given to Ministers, Congrega- 


tions, and Clubs. 


Published by 
WILLIAM §. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 (late 144) Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
july 4—3t Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A Presbyterian Minister who desires 
to engage in Teaching, and who at the same 
time would be willing on the Sabbath to preach to 
two feeble churches in the vicinity, can hear of a 
favourable location, by writing to ‘‘ A. D.,®? care 
of the Rev. J. L. Vallandigham, Newark, Dela- 
ware. july 
ACHER WANTED.—The subscriber wishes 
T to engage a gentleman thoroughly qualified to 
take charge of the Mathematical Department of 
the Saint Joseph Male Academy. He will be 
needed by the first of September. To one who caa 
come well recommended, liberal inducements will 
be offered. Address 
EDWARD B. NEELY, 
Principal of Saint Joseph Academy, 
july 4—3t Saint Joseph, Missouri. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Principals—Mary L. Bonney, HARRIETTE 
A. Dittave.—No. 1615 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia.—The Fifteenth Session of this Institution 
(Boarding and Day School) will eommence Monday, 
September 14. 
A home pervaded with Christian influences, in 
connexion with the best facilities of the city for 
thorough instruction in the various departments fd 
Science, Art, and ee secured to its 
i i rom circulars. 
H. A. Boardman, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. David Malin, do.; Cc. 
worth, do.; Rev. John Leyburn, 
Newton Brown, D.D.,do.; Rev. Wi 
do.: Rev. E. Lathrop, P.D., New York v3 ev. 
A. D. Gillette, do.; Rev- R. Babcock, 
Rev. R. Fuller, D.D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Malcolm, 
D.D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; S. B. Woolworth, 
LL.D., Albany, New York; Paul T. Jones, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Colonel A.G. Waterman, do.; Hon. 
R. W. Barnwell, Beaufort, South Carol ina; Robert A. 
Ezell, Esq., Warrenton, North Carolina; John B. 
Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; George 
Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Faller, 
M.D., Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaton, 
D.D., Hamilton, New York; George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanie; Hon. George 
‘ew Yor 
0, Illinois ; Joho Raymond, LL.D., 


ork; John S. Hart, LL.D., Phile- 
delphia. july 4~13¢ 
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engravin 
the treaty with the Indians for the pur- 
‘of Manhattan; New Amsterdam in 1656, 
of all the houses of worship of the Col- 
churches, whicb have been or are now in 


The Artesian Well in the Desert. 


A correspondent. of the Moniteur del’ 
Armes, a military French journal, gives an 
interesting. acodunt of the finding water 
in. boring an artesian well in the desert, by 
French engineers in Algeria :—The place 
was the oasis of Sidi Kached, which had 
already become nearly burnt up from want 
of water, and threatened entirely to disap- 
pear; and the water was found and rose to 
the surface on the 18th of March, from the 
depth of fifty-four metres, or about one 
hundred and fifty-seven feet. As soon as 
the hard pan or bed was pierced, the water 
instantly rose in the pipes, pouring out a 
thousand gallons a minute, at a tempera- 
ture of twenty-four degrees of Reaumer. 
The engineer estimated that as soon as it 
had reached its level of ascension fairly, 
the quantity would average about twelve 
hundred and fifty gallons per minute. Think 
of a fopntain springing up in a wasting de- 
ert, with a perennial flow of twenty hogs- 
heads per minute! The fountain formed is 
described as truly magnificent. | 

At the moment of the water’s bursting 
forth, no Arab was present, but the news 
quickly spread, and in a few minutes the 
whole population of the village rushed to 
the spot, and threw themselves upon the 
works with such frenzy that force was ne- 
cessary to remove them. Women and 
children lay down in the stream, as if they 
had never seen water before. The Sheik 
of Sidi Rached could not repress his emo- 
tion; he threw himself on his knees by the 
trough and wept for joy. The next da 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring Ara 
villages came to thank the engineer and to 
bless the fountain, while in the evening 
there was a dance and a grand merry-mak- 
ing, and this festival was kept up for six 
days. In the meantime, the people went 
immediately to work and constructed a 
sluice to convey the vivifying stream to the 
portion of the oasis which was dead for the 
want of moisture. 


Distinguished Men. 
[From Schoffs Germany.) 
HUMBOLDT. 


What a melancholy reflection, that such 
a master of all the mysteries of nature, the 
daily companion of a pious king, and in a 
moral point of view a kind-hearted, benevo- 
lent, and amiable gentleman of the highest 
finish should, like Germany’s greatest poet, 
Goethe, content himself with the wonders of 
nature, without rising to nature’s God, and 
remain indifferent to the greater mysteries 


of grace! 
STRAUSS. 


Strauss has long given up, it seems, all 
interest in theology, and is an unhappy 
man, divorced from his wife, the former 
actress, Agnese Schebest, and moving from 
place to place. His pseudo-theology or 
mythology, ended in a theatrical comedy, 
and the comedy in a tragedy. 

BUNSEN. 

The chevalier Dr. Bunsen, formerly 
Prussian Ambassador at London, now re- 
sides near Heidleberg, in literary retire- 
ment, . . . He takes up his pen for religious 
liberty in opposition to all intolerance, 
whether it proceed from Romanism or 
Protestantism. ..... But he makes too 
little account of confessions and creeds, and 
spreads the mantle of union so far that 
Luther, Lessing, Hegel, and Goethe, may 
dwell under it in peace, and commune at 
the same table of the Lord. 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
He has expressed himself on several 
occasions decidedly averse to all religious 
intolerance and persecution, and recently 
extended, even against the advice of his 
Minister of Worship and the views of the 
Re-actionary party, a cordial invitation to 
the Evangelical Alliance to meet at Berlin 
in 1857. | 
ESTABLISHED CHURCHES. 

There are actually no less that thirty- 
eight Protestant (Established) churches 
within the limits of the German Confede- 
ration. Soin Switzerland each canton has 
its Independent Reformed church, without 
any official connection whatever with that 
of the neighbouring canton. 

RONGE. 

Ronge was elected to the Parliament at 
Frankfort-in 1848, and joined the extreme 
Radical party, but was unable to command 
any influence; ran off to England with 
another man’s wife, and sank into his na- 
tive obscurity. 

GOETHE. 


Goethe, undoubtedly the greatest poet 
since Shakspeare, and the most universal 
and most cultivated of all poets, was a re- 
fined heathen, without even a desire after 
salvation, which characterized the noblest 
minds of Greece and Rome, but perfectly 
contented with himself and with the world 
of nature. 

NEANDER. 

Krummacher said at the grave of Nean- 
der, “One of the noblest of the noble of 
the kingdom of God, a prince in Zion, the 
youngest of the Church fathers, has departed 
from us.” 
THOLUCK. 

One of the most striking and lovely traits 
of his character is his warm attachment to 
his students. He loves them like a father. 
He cannot liye without them. He not only 
invites them freely to his house and table, 
but is almost invariably surrounded by two 
or three of them on the promenades which 
he is obli to take for the benefit of his 
health twide a day—before dinner and sup- 
ag spite of rain and wind, in muddy 


HENGSTENBERG. 

_ Hengstenberg is, I believe, a Westpha- 
lian by: birth, the son of a Reformed cler- 
gyman. He was born in 1802, and studied 
at the University of Bonn. ... He is not 
an originator of new ideas, but a skilful ad- 
vocate of old ones. He is not a man of 
brilliant us, but of very solid talent, 
profound learning, strong reasoning powers, 
and clear, direct, common sense... .. Had 
he been born and raised in Scotland or New 
England, he would no doubt be a most 


rigorous Calvinist. 


| air is laden, 
wealth of rich perfume, 
He is ‘sporting in the sunshine, 


There is music, happy music, 
Echoed softly through the grove, 
Breathing gently of affection— — 
’Tis the maiden’s song of love! 
Blushing rose and weeping lily 
Lend their beauty to her bower, 
But, with mingled tears and blushes, 
She is still the fairest flower ! 
She is dreaming of the absent, 
Of his parting kiss and smile, 
And her happy song is gushing, 
Gushing gladly all the while! 


There is music, solemn music, | 
Stealing through the church aisles dim, 
Sweeping high in lofty echoes, 
’Tis the sacred bridal hymn! 
Round the altar they are gathered, 
Where the bridegroom and the bride 
Breathe their earnest vows in whispers, 
Lowly kneeling side by side. 
QO, the air is pure and holy, 
And along the church aisles dim, 
Softly stealing, richly rolling, 
Peals the sacred bridal hymn! 


There is music, mournful music, 
Wailing o’er the turf’s low bed, 
Sounds of deep, heart-rending anguish, 
Tis the requiem for the dead! 
*Neath the shadow of the cypress, 
Where the drooping hyacinths weep, 
They have laid the loved and lovely 
In an early grave to slecp! 
’ There are sighs of crushing sorrows, 
Bitter tears are vainly shed, 
Mournful voices still are wailing, 
Wildly wailing o’er the dead! 
— Louisville Journal. 


The Spider and the Toad. 


The following singular relation is fur- 
nished by a correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller, as having been witnessed by a 
person now living, though occurring about 
forty years ago, and sixteen miles from that 
city. ‘The narrator said that while walk- 
ing in the field, he saw a large field-spider, 
considered of the most venemous species, 
contending with a common sized toad. The 
spider being very quick in its movements, 
would get upon the back of the toad and bite 
it, when the toad, with its fore-paw, would 
drive off the spider. It would then hop.to 
a plantain, which was growing near by, 
and bite it, and then return to the spider. 
After seeing this repeated several times, 
and noticing that each time the toad was 
bitten it went to the plantain, the specta- 
tor thought he would pull up the plantain 
and watch the result. Hedid so. Being 
again bitten, and the plantain not to be 
found, the toad soon began to swell and 
show other indications of being poisoned, 
and died in a short time. If the plantain, 
which grows so abundantly near almost 
every dwelling in this vicinity, was such an 
immediate ied effectual remedy to the toad 
for the bite of a spider, can we not reason- 
ably infer that it would be an effectual 
td al man, for the bite of the same in- 
sect 


Commencement at Prineeton. 


(Correspondence of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser.] 


Princeton, New Jersey, has many points 
of attraction for the stranger. These are 
all, or nearly all more or less intimately 
associated with the College. To the gradu- 
ate who visits the place for the first time 
since the recent fire, the new College build- 
ing, with its graceful cupola, is almost the 
first object of attention. This beautiful 
edifice, which is deservedly ranked by con- 
noisseurs among the finest triumphs of Nott- 
man’s genius, is not entirely new. Those 
ancient walls have twice passed through the 
fire (1802 and 1855), and have once sus- 
tained the shock of war. As we were in- 
formed by the orator of the day, the old 
College building “has been the barracks 
alternately of the Royal and Continental 
forces.” That was when ‘these old walls 
were new.” I refer your readers to the ad- 
mirable address of Colonel Alexander for 
an interesting train of remark on this and 
kindred topics. 

The College, with its Revolutionary asso- 
ciations, calls up the battle of Princeton, 
with its memories of “the days that tried 
men’s souls.”” It was here that the gallant 
Mercer fell, and that Washington made a 
display of personal daring altogether unri- 
valled in his history. The venerable Rem- 
brandt Peale, in his lecture before the His- 
torical Society the other night, told us that 
an eminent artist who is in possession of the 
original caste of Washington’s face, has 
chosen the moment when the Father of his 
Country spurred his horse along the very 
lines of the enemy at the battle of Prince- 
ton, as the subject for an equestrian statue. 

There are a number of curious heir-looms 
handed down in Princeton, which date back 
to the Revolution. Among them is an an- 
cient broad-sword which belonged to Mer- 
cer, or to one of the officers who attended 
him on his death-bed. One of the most 
interesting relics of the war is the frame in 
which Peale’s full-length portrait of Wash- 
ington is hung. This frame originally con- 
tained a full-length likeness of George II. 
Some time during the occupation of the old 
College building by the American troops, a 
ball from a British gun struck this picture 
about the centre of the canvass, and shat- 
tered it completely. 

Next to the battle-ground, in interest to 
the stranger, is the graveyard. It is situa- 
ted in a retired ee of the town, and pos- 
sesses a profound interest for any one who 
has at all studied the early history of the 
College of the State. Here lie the bones of 
all the Presidents of the College, save one 
(President Finley); here you may read, each 
upon a separate tablet, the hallowed names 
of Dickinson and Burr, of Samuel Davies 
and Jonathan Edwards, of Witherspoon and 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, and last of all, of 
Green. Here also lie the ashes of those 
venerable and sainted men, Drs. Alexander 
and Miller, the first Professors in the Theo- 
logical Seminary. Among other objects of 
interest is.a plain obelisk of marble, bearing 
this inscription :—“To the memory of Aaron 
Burr, Vice-President of the United States. 
Born February 6th, 1756—Died September 
14th, 1836.’ A few steps from the corner 
of Witherspoon street, after passing under 
the shade of one or two majestic trees, you 
enter the iron gate and are in the presence 
of the mighty dead. 

This is the perfection of the year—at 
least for Princeton. The town always pre- 
sents attractions to the scholar and an- 
tiquarian ; but at this season, arrayed as 
it is in all the full-blown glories of a late 
June, it is, in the mere matter of landscape 
gardening, one of the most charming sum- 
mer villages known. Princeton is noted 
for the elegant residences of its upper-ten. 
In the distant prospect from the cars the 
massive turrets ef the villa belonging to 
Mrs. Thomas Potter tower grandly above 
every neighbouring structure. It is on a 
commanding site, and is shaded by two or 
three noble elms. At the other end of the 
town, or rather just out of it, “Woodlawn,” 
the residence of Mr. Richard C. Field, is 
beautifully situated in the midst of a grove 
of young evergreens, and in delightful prox- 
imity to an older wood of hard timber, 
through which the carriage-road winds. On 
Stockton street are the beautiful residences 
of Senator Thompson and of Professor Green; 


and on the opposite side of the way, stretch- 


‘| ing.from one end of it to the other, Com- 


modore Stockton’s summer residence, Mor- 
ven, with its magnificent grounds, which 
have been the property of the Stockton fami- 
ly from the early settlement of the place. 
Here resided the late Richard Stockton, 
Esq., the father of the Commodore, and his 
father, Richard Stockton, one of the 
immortal signers of the Declaration of In- 


by a row of Southern catalpas. They are 
of Revolutionary date, and are always patri- 
otically in bloom on the Fourth of July. 
The house, which is an unusual distance 
from the road, is approached by an avenue 
of lordly elms, and the rear is shaded by a 


double row of vigorous horse-chestnuts. 


Visitors who have been here before, say 
they never saw Princeton look so green. 
As years advance it is beginning to vie with 
the New England villages in the matter of 
shade. Nothing could be more refreshing 
to the eye of one who is fresh from the noise 
and agitations of the town, than a sight of 
the old College campus, with its ancient 
elms and broad expanse of green lawn; it is 
so suggestive of placid repose, which is 


‘without adoubt ‘the verdure of the mind.” 
It would never do to leave this part of my 


subject without saying something of the 
new Seminary library—or Lenox Library, 
as it was proposed to be called. This isa 
beautiful Gothic building, modelled after 
one of the libraries at Cambridge, and situ- 
ated in the midst of a spacious enclosure. 
It contains a large and valuable collection of 
books, among which are many rare and curi- 
ous volumes—many of them presented to 
the Seminary by the Messrs. Stuart and 
other gentlemen of New York. 


A Royal Squeeze. 


“The London pers say that the Queen 
recently held a drawing-room in St. James’s 
Palace, London. This reception, the first 


| public court held by her Majesty this sea- 


son, was very numerously attended. Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Ed- 
ward of Saxe Weimar, the great officers of 
State, and the foreign Ambassadors were 
among those received. Before the drawing- 
room her Majesty, according to annual cus- 
tom, received a deputation from Christ’s 
Hospital, including forty of the boys of the 
mathematical school. The Queen conde- 
scended to inspect the charts and drawings 
of the boys, and expressed her approbation 
of their performances. There were nearly 
two thousand persons present at the draw- 
ing-room; and of these several hundreds 
had to be presented to her Majesty, and the 
rest had to pass before her with some de- 
gree of solemnity, not very much agitated 
or distressed, and if possible with their 
clothes on, in the short space of two hours. 
The confusion, pressure, and heat, are said 
to be indescribable, and more resembled a 
pen of sheep than a meeting with royalty. 
The ladies were so much squeezed that 
they actually leaped the fences in the 
rooms, and the Marchioness of D., the 
Countess of L., and Lady E., were seen 
going over in first-rate style; and this con- 
tinued till the officials put an end to these 
steeple-chasing propensities. The London 
Times has a leader and two letters com- 
plaining of the pressure and confusion. 
The Times says:—‘“‘The narrative of the 
sufferers, as well as the philanthropic sug- 
gestions that pour in upon us, remind one 
of the arrangements made for preventing 
accidents in the crowd at an execution. 
Indeed, we have seen overnight in the old 
Bailey precisely the same combination of 
posts and rails, openings and gangways, as 
are found necessary against the rush of the 


British aristocracy at St. James’s.” 


Trees in California. 

The “Hermit” stands entirely by itself, 
and is 320 feet high and 75 feet in circum- 
ference, exceedingly straight and symmetri- 
cal. ‘The Pennsylvania,” sp called by two 
young ladies of Philadelphia, is 24 feet in 
diameter and 315 feet high. The “North 
Carolina’ is 21 feet across the base and 310 
feet high. The “Green mountain State’’ is 
22 feet in diameter and 350 feet high. The 
‘‘Mother and Son” are together 93 feet in 
circumference; the ‘‘ Mother” is 325 feet 
high, and the “Son” 300 feet. The “Si- 
amese Twins and their guardian.” The 
‘Twins’ have one trunk, but their bodies 
are separate at a height of 40 feet. They 
are 300 feethigh. The “Guardian” stands 
by their side, and is 80 feet in circumference 
and 325 feet high. The ‘Old Maid” stands 
single in her grief; her head, unlike any 
other trunk in the grove, is entirely bare, 
and slightly bowing. Her height is 360 
feet and the circumference 50 feet. The 
“ Aidy and Mary” are named after two 
young ladies who made the first buggy 
drive to the grove. The trees are nearly 
300 feet high and 65 feet in circumference, 
and are very handsome. The “ Horseback 
Ride” is an old fallen hollow trunk of 250 
feet in length; it is separated into two 
parts. The space ridden through is 75 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is about 300 feet 
high and 90 feet in circumference. The 
‘‘Cabin” has a narrow entrance two and a 
half feet in width, and will seat 25 persons; 
it is 10 feet high. The “Bride of the 
Forest”’ is not the largest tree, but is noted 
for having the smvothest bark of any in the 
grove. Itis 280 feet high and 70 feet in 
circumference. The ‘Beauty of the For- 
est” is 65 feet in circumference and 300 
feet high; it is very straight and slender, 
and nearly free of limbs; the top is sur- 
mounted with a beautiful and regular green 
cap. The altitude of the grove is 2400 
feet above Murphy’s Camp. 

In one instance, with great exertions, one 
of these trees was felled—not by axes 
though; it could not be done by them; it 
was effected partly by boring the trunk 
with augurs, and the wind coming to the 
assistance of the parties blew it down, and 
such was its great weight, that a complete 
trench was made in the ground; and up the 
hollow trunk of this tree so fallen, a Mr. 
Lupham, a proprietor in that district, rode 
nearly one hundred yards on horseback! 
The trunks of some of these trees are near- 


‘ly as large as the tubes of the Britannia 


ridge over the Menai Straits, or the Con- 
way Tubular Bridge. When of one thou- 
sand years’ growth they are not old—they 
are mere boys—old boys, perhaps, to our 
senses, but still boys. 

The concentric rings or layers deposited 
by the sap furnish a good chronicle of the 
age of many trees, and, applying this test 
to these trees, it appears that they average 
from 3000 to 4000 years of age. These 
concentric rings or layers present an as- 
tonishing chart of tree time. When one of 
these aged trees was a seedling, if we turn 
to profane history, we shall find that then, 
when it was a young and tender plant, an 
event took place which excited as much in- 
terest as the siege of Sebastopol—the siege 
of Troy; and if we turn to sacred history, 
we shall find that it began its life in the 
time of the Judges, that it was quite a 
stripling when David and Solomon ascended 
the throne of Israel; that it had not much 
more than finished 1000 years of its exist- 
ence when our Lord came upon the earth; 
had completed its second thousand years 
during the dark ages of the Papacy; had 
reached the age of 2600 years at the dis- 
covery of America at the end of the fifteenth 
century; and when the nineteenth century 
dawned, our tree was approaching the end 
of its protracted life; the same century 
which proved so fatal to the thrones of 
s0 many sovereigns and rulers of the old 
world saw this monarch of the American 
woods fall before the ruthless axe of Euro- 
pean aggression. Two of these long-lived 
trees, therefore, would span the whole pe- 
riod of recorded time from Adam’s day to 
the present. 


The bark of one of these trees has been 


dependence. This side of the road is shaded 


feet, and is 12 feet in diameter in the clear.’ 
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erected in the he 94° quarter of the Crys- 
tal Palace at Sydenham. The bark was 
cut from the tree in sont eight feet long; 
each was marked and numbered as it came 
off, so that the whole is now fastened to- 
gether precisely as it stood for tens of cen- 
turies on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada. 
The thickness of the bark is 18 inches, and 
the weight of the 90 feet erected at the 
Palace is nearly 60 tons. 


The Recent Rains, 


The recent rains have been remarkable 
both in their quantity and effects. From 
the first of May to the twenty-second of 
June, (about seven weeks,) a little more 
than half. as much rain fell as in a whole 
year previously. From February 1, 1856, 
to February 1, 1857, twenty-five inches of 
rain fell, and in the seven weeks we have 
named twelve and a half descended. The 
rain of May was six inches and seven-tenths, 
which was more than had fallen before from 
January Ist; and in June to the date we 
mentioned, it was not quite five inches and 
nine-tenths, which was at a still greater rate. 
This weather has extended far and wide. 
From five to six months’ rain, upon the 
average, has fallen in a few weeks right 
upon the growing crops. At first, the 
weather and the rains were cold, and the 
effect seemed disastrous in the last degree. 
Garden seeds sowed early rotted in the 
ground, and so backward a spring was hard- 
ly ever known. After this, however, the 
rain became warm, and every thing rapidly 
made up for former delinquencies. Vege- 
tation bounded into life, and put forth with 
such rapidity, that it seemed behind the 
average of promise in nothing; the wheat 
especially came fully up to the most san- 
guine expectations, and almost to the 
‘of tho farmer. On the 18th and 19th, se- 
vere storms, with sudden torrents of rain, 
fell in various parts of Pennsylvania and 
New York. In Corning, half a village has 
been swept away by the freshet. In Elmira 
and Utica, and Troy, New York, the papers 
utter great complaints. Whole counties, 
both in New York and Pennsylvania, have 
suffered severely, and the injurious effects 
of the rain have certainly extended through 
Ohio. If we have had six months rain in 
two, it is no unreasonable conjecture that 
we may have four or five dry months, with 
parched ground and clouds of dust—the 
heavens over us brass, and the earth under 
our feet scorching us as we walk. 

The value, however, of these long con- 
tinued seasons of rain and then of drought 
is greatly overlooked. A protracted season 


of wet weather, for example, such as we 


have had, carries deep down into the earth 
large quantities of the surface manures, 
disintegrates rock, and forms those admix- 
tures of soil on which the fertility of the 
earth for the greatest variety of productions 
depends. These rains transport soil from 
the sides of the Rocky Mountains to the 
delta of the Mississippi. But long and 
unusual seasons of drought are not less 
necessary to the productiveness of the earth 
than freshets and heavy rains. For in 
these seasons, the rapid evaporation from 
the earth’s surface acts like a pump on the 
deeper currents, and they are thus drawn 
up to the roots of trees and plants, bringin 
with them those mineral substances whic 
chemistry shows to be so necessary, in 
minute quantities, to the life of plants. 
Without this action, the whole surface of 
the earth would, it is thought, in a few 
years become almost completely sterile. 
Thus it would seem that there is no kind of 
season, cold or hot, wet or dry, but what is 
a busy agent working out good for the far- 
mer and increasing the fertility of the earth, 
and the greater our knowledge of the mys- 
teries of nature the greater our content- 
ment with all her arrangements. 


Intercourse with Children. 

The most essential point in our inter- 
course with children is to be perfectly true 
ourselves. Every other interest ought to be 
sacrificed to that of truth. Whén we in 
any way deceive a child, we not only show 
him a pernicious example—we also lose our 
own influence over him for ever. 


Female Supremacy in Central Africa 


During Dr. Livingstone’s descent along 
the river Zambese he came chiefly in con- 
tact with the Bolonda negroes. On gaining 
& more intimate acquaintance with their so- 
cial state, our traveller was specially struck 
with one prevailing peculiarity—the posi- 
tion, and even power of the women. Asa 
rule, it has been found that heathenism de- 
prives woman of her rightful status in so- 


ciety, and dooms her to drudgery and degra- 


dation. He was not prepared, therefore, to 
find amongst this heathen and very super- 
stitious people the relative position of man 
and woman reversed. That the woman 
should sit in the councils of the nation; 
that a young man on entering the matrimo- 
nial state should be compelled to remove 
from his own village to that of his wife ; 
and in forming this relation he should bind 
himself to provide her mother with fire- 
wood as long as the old lady lived; that the 
wife alone could divorce the husband, and 
that, in the event of their separation, the 
children become the property of their mo- 
ther; and that the lord of creation should 
be unable to enter into the most ordinary 
contract, or to perform the simplest service 
for another, without the sanction of “the lady 
superior,” were certainly indications of female 
supremacy, which it was passing strange to 
find amongst the denizens of Central Africa. 
But yet it must be allowed that “the reci 
procity was’ not ‘only on one side;”’ for, 
in return for the husband’s deference, his 
wives are expected to provide him with food. 
This, possibly, may account for the fact 
which our friend states, that the ladies never 
lack a husband, and that an old maid is not 
to be found from the Cape to the Equator. 

Occasionally, however, there will come a 
hitch in their domestic arrangements; and 
while our traveller supplies no instance of 
rebellion on the part of the husbands, he 
shows that conspiracy was not unusual 
amongst wives. If at any time the former 
is so unfortunate as to offend the ladies, they 
resolve to wound him in the most tender part 
—the stomach. Returning hosffe, there- 
fore, at the usual hour, he calls‘ upon his 
first wife and asks for dinner; bu’ she sends 
him to a segond, “‘whom he loves better ;”’ 
and she again to a third, until he has run 
the gauntlet through them all, with the 
same result. Having nothing left but to 
avenge himself of the wrong, faint and hun- 
gry, he climbs a tree in some popalous part 
of his village, and proclaims aloud, with 
piteous intonations, ‘ Listen, O listen; I 
thought I had married women, but they are 
only witches! I am a bachelor! I have 
not a single wife! Is that right for a gen- 
tleman like me?’”’ But the ladies, not al- 
ways satisfied with showing theirdispleasure 
in the negative form, will sometimes even 
dare to enforce their authority over their 
husbands with cuffs and blows. This, how- 
ever, is carrying matters a /ittle too far, and 
the public sentiment being against such con- 
duct, the poor sufferer gets more substantial 
revenge; for the authorities of the village 
then interfere, and his tyrannical wife is 
sentenced for the assault to carry him upon 
her back from the Cotla, an enclosed court 
of the chief’s premises, to his pwn house, 
taunted as she goes along with the sneers 
and gibes of men on the one hand; but, 
alas! on the other, cheered by the sympathy 
and by such exhortations as “serves him 
right,” “give it to him,” from members of 
her own gentle sex.— British Banner. 

I knew a lady who completely used up 
her stock of sensibility by devouring novels 
at the rate of fifty or a hundred a year; 
and when she came to a dying bed (and it 
was an awful one,) her complaint was, that 
she could not feel! —Exchange. 


wishes 


SumMER Care or TREEs.—The general 
policy in the management of a young tree, 
is to throw its whole vital, wood-making 
power into those branches, and those alone, 
which are needed, and are to be preserved ; 
that is, so to manage the tree that half its 
growth, every two or three years, shall not 
be thrown away in pruning. Examine the 
branches. See first what are n to 
make the tree symmetrical. Then pinch off 
every other sprout. If one starts from the 
bottom, pinch it off at once. Ifa branch is 
pushing out too rapidly for the rest, and 
threatens to outgrow them, pinch off the 
end, and stop it. In this way all the sap 
is appropriated just where it is wanted, and 
the tree does not have to be shocked every 
year by the wounds of the pruning knife. 
All young trees should be mulched. It is 
time to do this now. Let not their roots 
get the blighting impressions of the hot sun 
at all. The mulching can be done in 
numerous ways. If the tree needs enrich- 
ing, put a good coat of coarse manure 
around it. The cheapest mulch, and one 
that answers well, though it does not look 
very well, is the grass mowed about this 
time in the door yard. Put on enough of 
it, so that it will not dry up, but form a 
mass, and rot. Do not try to grow too much 
wood. If the trees are set out this spring, 
remember that their roots have not got firm 
hold of the earth yet, and that their ability 
to feed the branches is limited. Therefore, 
cut down to meet the ability of the roots, 
in theig new location. With intelligent 
care, you can save all your trees, and soon 
put them beyond harm’s way. By all 
means dqaot be afraid of manure, in almost 


| any form. 


Sma Horses.—The arguments may be 
all in favour of great size, but the facts are 
all the other way. Large horses are more 
liable to stumble, and be lame, than horses 
of middle size. They are clumsy, and can- 
not fill themselves so quick. The largest of 
any class is an unnatural growth. They 
have risen above the usual mark, and it 
costs more to keep them in position than it 
would were they on a level with their spe- 
cies. ‘ Follow nature,” is a rule never to 
be forgotten by farmers. Large men are 
not the best for business, nor large hogs to 
fatten best; and large hens are not the best 
for laying eggs. Extremes are to be avoid- 
ed. We want well-formed animals rather 
than such as have large bones. Odd as it 
may be to the theorist, short-legged soldiers 
are better on the march, and the officers say 
they endure hardships longer than those of 
longer limbs. On choosing a horse, take 
care by all means, that his legs are short. 
If taey are long and split apart like a pair 
of dividers, never inquire the price of the 
dealer—make no offer.— Sag Harbour Cor- 
rector. 


WATERING STRAWBERRIES.—In general 
we are opposed to the system of watering 
plants, which some persons so much affect. 
Strawberries, however, require water in large 
quantities, and from our experience we are 
convinced that it is every way proper to give 
them water constantly and liberally, even in 
the wettest seasons. It has been our habit, 
for many years, to water our strawberry 
plants from the time they bloom until the 
fruit is all gathered; and the beneficial re- 
sults have been so marked and striking, 
that we cannot hesitate to recommend it to 
every cultivator. The advantages may be 
chiefly stated as securing much larger ber- 
ries, and increasing the crop fully three-fold. 
Where water is freely applied, almost every 
bloom will be a berry, and the quantities 
which can be gathered from a small planta- 
tion are really astonishing to those who have 
never tried the experiment. Those of our 
readers who doubt, are earnestly requested 
to try an experiment of watering half their 
plants, and withholding water from the 
other half, and whatever may be the cha- 
racter of the season, whether wet or dry, the 
results will be of the most surprising cha- 
racter. Tl water should be poured from a 
sprinkling-pot, and be plenteously bestowed. 
A slight application will do very little, if 
any good. It may be applied evening or 
morning, if convenient, but never during 
the heat of the day, and all the trouble and 
expense will be amply compensated by the 
grateful return of improved fruit and an in- 
creased crop.— Southern Planter. 


Toaps.—The toad is regarded by the 
French gardeners as an invaluable assist- 
ant. Four or five of these fat, lazy fellows 
will keep a garden free from bugs, worms, 
and flies. 


Worms on TrEES.—Sometimes 
it is difficult to find the worm at the earth- 
collar of a tree, as it rises often a long dis- 
tance above its original incision between the 
bark and the tree. The application of boil- 
ing water is an efficient remedy; and not- 
withstanding that we have been cautioned 
many times against its use, and have been 
assured that it would kill our trees, we have 
failed to injure them by such practice. 


For Hoa CuHoLera.—A gentle- 
man of this vicinity, says the Frederick 
(Maryland) Union, who has from fifty to 
sixty head of hogs on his place, has given 
us the following prescription :—For a grown 
hog take one tablespoonful of turpentine 
and three tablespoonfuls of hog’s lard, melt 
the latter and then mix the former with it, 
and pour it down the animal’s throat as 
soon as symptoms of the disease manifest 
themselves. It will operate like a charm. 
His neighbours have lost seventy-five to 
one hundred hogs, and he himself lost three; 
but since adopting this treatment he has not 
had a fatal case, although fifteen were at- 
tacked. Repeat the dose twice a day until 
the disease is overcome. 


PREVENTIVE OF Potato Ror.—Pre- 
vious to the last three years I lost a large 
part of my potato crop by the foul disease. 
Since that time, when the potato tops were 
nearly in blossom, I have taken a measure 
of air slaked lime, and strown it on them. 
The best time to do this is when the dew is 
on them, and there is but little wind. This 
remedy has proved effective with the several 
kinds of potatoes. My potatoes have all 
been sound and of excellent quality for the 
table. I should judge that the quantity of 
lime applied was not more than at the rate 
of two bushels to an acre.—Ploughman. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHICKENS.—Our cor- 
respondent C. C. of Coeymans, New York, 
furnishes a detailed description of a new 
coop for chickens, which we may briefly 
state is four feet long, and eighteen inches 
high and wide. One-third, at one end, has 
a board bottom, to preserve the chickens 
from the ill effects of roosting on damp 
ground—the rest is open to the ground. A 
partition with door separates the two apart- 
ments; and when in the floored. part, the 
coop with chickens may be easily carried 
from one place to another. A coop quite 
similar to this, and in some respects supe- 
rior, is described in the late edition of Be- 
ment’s book on Poultry. We copy the fol- 
lowing valuable suggestions from the com- 
munication of our correspondent:—I have 
found by experience that chickens rovsting 
on the ground wet and cold nights, often 
contract the gapes, thereby sweeping off 
whole broods at a time. Old fowls must 
come to the ground and eat grass and pick 
worms, or they will grow poor, no matter 
how much grain they devour. Hence poul- 
try raisers ofteri wonder why hens, confined 
in coops with board bottoms (especially) 
and without bottoms, when they cannot be 
moved without letting out the hen and 
chickens, and are stuffed with the best In- 
dian meal, grow poor. With board bottoms, 
the cause is this: they cannot thrive unless 
they can pick worms and grass, and conse- 
quently soon grow poor with no bottomed 
coops, the guano soon kills the grass, keeps 
the chickens dirty, makes them lousy, and 
in cold rains, being wet and nasty, they 
contract the gapes, whereby many of them 


die. I might here add, that gapes and lice 
kill more shickeus than all other causes to- 
gether, and should, therefore, be most se- 
curely guarded against. By shutting the 
ition door, the chickens may be moved 
without danger of killing them. If the 
roosting part is whitewashed inside, and 
cleaned once a week, it will prevent lice; 
besides, the guano may be put into a pro- 
per receptacle and saved—quite an item to 
one who raises one hun chickens in a 
year. By moving the coop once a week, 
ground-worms and fresh grass may be se- 
cured to the hen, and if the hen is poor at 
the time of hatching she will soon fatten, 
and in six weeks or two months generall 
commence to lay; indeed, I have often h 
them commence laying in the coop whilst 
with the chickens.— Country Gentleman. 


COLUMN. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


I saw a little girl 
With half uncovered form, 

And wondered why she wandered thus, 
Amid the winter storm; 

They said her mother drank 
What took her sense away, 

And so she let her children go 
Hungry and cold all day. 


I saw them lead a man 
To prison for his crime, 
Where solitude and punishment 
And toil divide the time: 
And, as they forced him through its gate, 
Unwillingly along, 
They told me ’twas INTEMPERANCE 
That made him do the wrong. 


I saw a woman weep 
As if her heart would break ; 
They said her husband drank too much 
Of what he should not take. 
I saw an unfrequented mound, 
Where weeds and brambles wave; 
They said no tear had fallen there ; 
It was a drunkard’s grave. 


They said these were not all 
The risks the intemperate run, 
For there was danger lest the soul 
Be evermore undone. 
Water is very pure and sweet, 
And beautiful to see; 
And since it cannot do us harm, 
It is the drink for me. 
—Infant Education. 


THE CHILD’S GRATITUDE. 

A little girl, both lame and -blind, sat be- 
neath the pleasant shade of a tree, one bright 
summer morning, listening to the songs of the 
birds, which were warbling among the branches 
over her head. The zephyrs whispered among 
the leaves, and played around her, fanning 
her brow, and bringing a delicious coolness to 
her languid frame. And the clover blossoms 
and violets lifted up their heads and breathed 
an offering of sweet incense. She sat upon 
the velvet sod in a thoughtful attitude, and 
upon her pale cheeks the tear-drops glistened. 
She wept; but her tears were not those of sor- 
row and discontent; they sprang from the 
fount of love and gratitude, which was welling 
up in her heart. And clasping her little hands 
and raising her sightless eyes to heaven, she 
murmured, “ Father, I thank thee, that thou 
hast made the dear little birds to sing for me, 
and the sweet flowers to perfume the air, and 
the cool breezes to fan my cheek. O dear, 
good Father, how thou hast blessed me!” 

The words were few and simple, but they 
were wafted to the courts of heaven. They 
were heard, too, on earth, for they caught the 
ear of a gay, young maiden who chanced to 
pass that way. She heard low, fervent tones, 
and she paused and looked, and beheld a pale 
child, blind and deformed, returning thanks 
unto the Lord for his mercies. Her heart was 
touched, and her conscience reproached her. 
Blessings, rich and innumerable, had ever been 
showered upon her; but she had never ex- 
perienced one grateful emotion, or returned 
thanks unto the glorious giver. She stood 
rebuked before that afflicted child; repentant 
tears flowed down her cheeks, and kneeling 
down upon the sod, beneath the shade of the 
tree, she lifted her heart unto God and sought 
and found forgiveness. And in her youth and 
beauty, she devoted her life and health and 
wealth, and all she possessed, to the cause of 
Christ. How much good resulted from the 
gratitude of that little, afflicted child! 


PAYING OFF MOTHER. - 


“Mother,” said a little black-eyed boy of 
six years, “when you get old and want some 
one to read to you, I will pay you off.” 

Little Alexander’s mother had been in the 
habit of reading to him a good deal, and on 
this Sabbath day she had read to him a long 
time out of the Bible and a Sabbath-school 
book. The child was just able to read a little 
himself, and the progress he was making 


some future time return in kind all his mo- 
ther’s care. “I will pay you off, mother,” 
said he, looking up into her face with childish 
satisfaction, and as if a new thought from hea- 
ven had been sent down to light up the little 
world of his soul. His mother pressed him to 
her heart with a delight that seemed to say, 
‘“‘My dear son, I am more than paid off al- 
ready.” | 3 

But, children, you can never pay off mother. 
Her thoughts of love and acts of affection are 
more in number than the days of life. From 
the hour of birth mother has been one with 
you. How often has she nourished you, dressed 
you, kissed you, rocked you on her knee and in 
the cradle, carried you in her tender arms, 
watched over you in sleep, guided your infant 
steps, delighted in the dawning intelligence of 
your eye and the winning affection of your 


adjudged many appeal cases to her sympathy, 
corrected at times your misdemeanours, thought 
of you in absence, and guarded your life with 
the unvarying remembrance of a mother’s so- 
licitude, and the free-will offerings of a mo- 
ther’s devotion! Ah, dear child, you can never 
‘‘ nay off mother !” 

Mother has taught you to read and to pray. 
She has patiently sat by you and taught you 
the letters of the alphabet; and then she helped 
you to put them together and to spell the words 
of thought. She taught you to spell ‘‘God;” 
and before you could read she taught you to 
say, ‘Our Father, which art in heaven.” Mo- 
ther has trained you with lessons, and hymns, 
and prayers to come to Christ, to whom you 
have been dedicated in baptism. She has 
prayed for you when none but God knew it, 
and has prayed with you when your wonder- 
ing eyes understood not the meaning of her 
grave and imploring looks. She has taken 
you on the Sabbath to church, and showed you 
how to bebave in the sanctuary, and, by her 
example, she pointed you to heaven, and “led 
the way.” Dear child, you can never “ pay off 
mother.” 

Yes, there is one way—there is one way in 
which you can more than pay off mother. It 
is by loving Jesus Christ and his command- 
ments, and by preparing for heaven. Mother 
is going there. She is getting ready for that 
blessed abode, where the parents and children 
may meet together around the throne of God 
and the Lamb. There Jesus dwells in glory, 
which he communicates to the saints of all 
generations—that same Jesus who said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Come, little children, come to Jesus Christ! 
Come, Alexander, and pay off mother, by 
praising God with her in heaven! 


HE. ALLAN JONES, L. B.—({Alumnus of the 
Law School at the University of Virginia)— 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, Rogersville, East 
Tennessee. 
Xr Practices in the surrounding Courts. 
may 16—8t* 


Figg CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornetivs & 
Baker, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 


ee No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia, 
ap 5—ly 


| 


doubtless suggested to him how he might at 


smile, hushed your pains and sufferings, sweetly. 


| ers of 


EV. JAMES W. ALEXANDER’S ESSAYS— 
Tue American Mecuario Workine- 
man. By Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 16mo. 
75 cents. This isa series of delightful essays on 
a great variety of topice, in a style of exquisite 
parity and with a wonderful felicity of illustration 
and suggestion. It gives a better indication of the 
versatility of Dr. Alexander’s powers than any thing 

he has produced. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

A series of agreeable essays and sketches re- 
lating to the practical interests and duties of me- 
chanics, and so full of good sense, kind feeling, 
and admirable advice, that they might be recom- 
mended as a pocket companion.— Essayist 

A ffording entertainment and instruction combined 
with good advice, it will serve to beguile many a 
leisure hour, and will be found a pleasant and 
profitable companion.— Literary Advertiser. 

x” This work will be sent by mail, free of post- 
age, on receipt of the price. 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 608 (late 144) Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
june 27—3t Philadelphia. 


IRON WORKS, RAILING, &c. 

—E. W. Surrren, Manufacturer, Market street 
west of the bridge, Philadelphia, would call the 
attention of the public to his great variety of wire 
wrought and cast iron Railings for Churches, Ceme- 
tery lots, public and private grounds. Also Veran- 
dahs, Fountain Statuary, Settees, Chairs, Vases, 
Hat and Umbrella Stands, Bedsteads, Window 
Caps, Brackets, Stairs, &c. 

A Circular containing a few designs forwarded 
by mail, free of change, upon application. 

ap 18—6m* 


Jaly 4, 18571 


FOR 


AYMOND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
YOUNG LADIES.—Thie Inditution havisg 
been recently ré-organised on the yoo or 
University plan, which, it ie believed, will greatly 
enhance its advantages, will re-open for the recep- 
tion of pupils on the 4th of May next. 

As now organized there are eight schools of let- 
ters and five of accomplishments, in c of com 
petent fessors, each giving in hie 
own favourite department of — 

The erected expressly for the 
at a cost of forty thou dollars, are suppli 
with gas, water, and every other comfort and con- 
venience necessary for the mental, moral, social, 
and physical education of young ladies. 

The attention of parents is particularly invited 
to our systematic arrangements for the physical 
education of our pupils, especially to the Riding 
School connected with the establishment. 

The location, which is near the village of Car- 
mel, Putnam county, New York, is mainly accessi- 
ble by the New York and Harlem Railroad, being 
less than three hours ride from the city. Visitors 
will leave the cars at Brewster’s, where they will 
find coaches waiting to convey them to from 
the College. 

Expenses.—Boarding, including all the comforts. 
of home, use of carriages and bath- houses, Calie- 
thenics, and Tuition in the entire course of Eng- 
lish Literature and the Classics and Classical Lite- 
rature, per Session of five months, $110.. Modern 
Languages and the accomplishments at the usual 


rates. 
3” Circulars and Catalogues, giving additional 
information, obtained by ad rng 
Rev. W. B. STEWA ig Principals, 
8. PARSONS PRATT, 


ap 18—12t 


EW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.— 
I. Domestic Duties; or the Family a Nurser 
for Earth and Heaven. By the Rev. Rufus 
Bailey. 18mo. pp. 120. Price 20 and 26 cents. 
The duties of husbands and wives, of females, of 
parents and children, are here stated and enforced 
in a style at once attractive and forcible. 

II. Ella Clinton; or, — their Fruits ye shall 
Know them. By Cousin Martha. 18mo. pp. 206. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. This is an engaging story of 
an orphan girl. 

Ill. Lessons for the Little Ones. By a Teacher 
of Infants. 18mo. pp. 180. With engravings. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. These lessons, derived 
from Scripture, are full of interest for juvenile 
readers. 

1V. Gleanings from Real Life. ByS.S. Egliseau, 
authoress of Lizzie Ferguson.» 18mo. pp. 180, 
Price 25 and 30 cents. It consists of fourteen 
sketches, drawn from real life, all exhibiting the 
beauty of godliness. 

V. Annie Grey, and other sketches. By Olive. 
18mo. pp. 72. Price 15 cents. Seven short, but 
pete. sketches, intended especially for little 

irls. 

VI. Children of Abraham; or Sketches of Jewish 
Converts. Being in part a sequel to Leila Ada. 
18mo. PP. 120. Price 20 and 25 cents. The read- 

eila Ada will be pleased to learn some- 
thing more about her cousin Isaac, who stood by 
her so nobly at the time of her fiery trial. 

VII. The Life of Mrs. Sherwood, author of 
Henry Milner, Little Henry and his Bearer, &c. 
Abridged for the Board. 
portrait. Price 25 cents. 

VIII. A Spiritual Treasury for the Children of 
God ; consisting of a Meditation for the Morning of 
each Day in the Year, upon select texts of Scrip- 
ture. Humbly intended to establish the faith, pro 
mote the comfort, and influence the practice of the 
followers of the Lamb. By William Mason. 12mo. 
pp- 510. Price 70 cents. This is a reprint of a 
work long and well known to God’s people, as one 
of the best books of devotional reading to be found 
in the English language. 

IX. A Spiritual Treasury for the Children of 


12mo. pp. 152, with a 


God; Consisting of a Meditation forthe Evening of 


each Day in the Year, upon select texts of Scrip- 
ture. By William Mason. 12mo. pp. 508. Price 
70 cents. This book should find a place by the 
side of the Bible in every closet of the Jand. 

X. The Bishop and the Monk; or Sketches of 
the Lives of Pierpaolo Vergerio and John Craig, 
Converts from Popery. 18mo. pp. 166. Price 20 
and 25 cents. These are very interesting and in- 
structive sketches of the lives of an Italian bishop 
and a Scotch monk, during the time of the Refor- 
mation from Popery. 

XI. Isabel; or Influence. 18mo. pp. 155, with 
engravings. Price 20 and 25 cents. An excellent 
volume for the Sabbath-school Jibrary. 

XII. Little Talks for Little Folks. Written for 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo. pp. 
72, Price 15 cents. An admirable little volume 
for the little folks. 

XIII. What is Faith? By the Rev. R. H. Beattie. 
Published by requeet of the Synod of New York. 
18mo. pp. 102. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

XIV. The Holy Life and Triumphant Death of 
Mr. John Janeway, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. By the Rev. James Janeway. 18mo. pp. 
166. Price 20 and 25 cents. This is a striking 
narrative of one who lived only twenty-four years 
on earth, yet attained to a singularly exalted piety, 
and departed in triumph to his heavenly home. 

XV. Gems of Thought; being Moral and Reli- 
gious Reflections from Matthew Henry and others. 
Selected by Harrison Hall. 32mo. pp. 128. Gilt 
edge. Price 25 cents. 

XVI. Our Friends in Heaven; or the Mutual 
Recognition of the Redeemed in Glory Demon- 
strated. By the Rev. J. M. Killen, M.A., Comber. 
12mo. pp. 225. Price 45 cents. 

XVII. In Doors and Out of Doors ; or Life among 
the Children. By Mary McCalla, author of Pictorial 
Second Book. Square 16mo. pp. 183, with five 
beautiful coloured engravings. A very attractive 
book, which cannot but be popular. 

Published by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
june 13—eow 


ONUMENTS! MONUMENTS! — Persons in 
want of Monuments or Grave Stones of any 
kind, can see a large variety, that cannot fail to 
please, made of the finest Italian and American 
marble, all of which are warranted to give satisfac- 
tion, at the Monumental Works of 
ADAM STEINMETZ, 
Ridge Avenue below Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 
N. B.—Marble shipped to all parts of the United 
States. ap 18—13t* 


EAVENLY TOKEN—A GIFT BOOK FOR 
CHRISTIANS.—By D. H. Harsha. This 
work is not designed as a systematic treatise, but 
as an humble essay on the great, the inexhaustible 
subject of the love of Christ, as manifested to a 
lost world. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Gotthold’s Emblems; or Invisible Things Under- 
stood by Things that are Made. By Christian 
Scriver. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Light from the Cross. Sermons on the Passion 
of our Lord. By Dr. H. Tholuck. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Fairbairn’s Typology. New edition. The Typo- 
logy of Scripture, viewed in connection with the 
entire Scheme of the Divine Dispensations. By 
Patrick Fairbairn, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Fairbairn on Prophecy. Prophecy viewed in re- 
spect to its Distinctive Nature, its Special Func- 
tion, and Proper Interpretation. By Patrick Fair- 
bairn, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Ezekiel. An Exposition. By Rev. Patrick Fair- 
bairn, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Also, a complete assortment of the publications 
ef Messrs. T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, constantly 
on hand. Weare also receiving, by every steam- 
er, New, Old, and Rare Theological Works. For 
sale at low prices at the cheap Bookstore of 

SMITH, ENGLIsH & CO., 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
may 30—3t 


HOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE.—The Illi- 

nois Centra] Railroad Company is now prepared 

to sell about one million five hundred thousand acres 

of Choice Farming Lands, in tracts of forty acres 

and upwards, on long credits and at low rates of in- 
terest. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to 
aid in the construction of this Road, and are among 
the richest and most fertile in the world. They 
extend from north-east and north-west, through the 
middle of the State, to the extreme south, and in- 
clude every variety of climate and productions 
found between those parallels of latitude. The 
northern portion is chiefly prairie, interspersed 
with fine groves, and in the middle and southern 
sections timber predominates, alternating with 
beautiful prairies and openings. 

The climate is more healthy, mild, and equable 
than any other part of the country. The airis pure 
and bracing, while living streams and springs of 
excellent water abound. 

Bituminous coal is extensively mined, asd sup- 
plies a cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at 
many points at from $2 to $4 per ton, and wood can 
be ds at the same rate per cord. 

Building stone of excellent quality also abounds, 
which can be procured for little more than the ex- 
pense of transportation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are of a 
black, rich mould, from two to five feet deep, and 
gently rolling—their contiguity to this Road, by 
which every facility is furnished for travel and 
transportation to the principal markets North, South, 
East, and West, and the economy with which they 
can be cultivated, render them the most valuable 
investment that can be found, and present the most 
favourable opportunity for persons of industrious 
habits and small means to acquire a comfortable 
independence in a few years. 

Chicago is now the greatest grain market in the 
world, and the facility and economy with which 
the products of these lands can be transported to 
that market make them much more profitable, at 
the prices asked, than those more remote at Gov- 
ernment rates—as the additional cost of transporta- 
tion is a perpetual tax on the latter, which must be 
born by the producer in the reduced price he re- 
ceives for his grain, &c. 

The title is perfect, and when final payments 
are made deeds are executed by the Trustees ap- 
pointed by the State, and in whom the title is vest- 
ed, to the purchasers, which convey to them abso- 
lute titles in fee simple, free and clear of every 
incumbrance, lien, or mortgage. 

THE PRICES ARE FROM $6 TO $30; INTER- 
EST ONLY THREE PER CENT.—Twenty per 
cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. 
—Those who purchase on long credit give notes 
payable in two, three, four, five, and six years after 
date, and are required to improve one-tenth an- 
nually for five years, so as to have one half the 
land under cultivation at the end of that time. 
Competent surveyors will accompany those who 
wish to examine these lands free of charge, and aid 
them in making selections. The Lands remaining 
unsold are as rich and valuable as those which have 
been disposed of, 

Sectional Maps will be sent to any one who will 
enclose fifty cents in postage stamps, and bouks or 
pamphlets, containing numerous instances of suc- 
cessful farming, signed by respectable and well- 
known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railroad Lands throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., or any other information—will be 
cheerfully given on application, either personally 
or by letter, in English, French, or German, ad- 
dressed to JOHN WILSON, 


Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R.Co, 
Xy Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, | 
Chicago, Illinois. 


may 2—6m 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 

this Institution is at one of the finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsurpassed for 
health. It is easy of accese by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistants, will devote his whole time to 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address 

nov ly R. ANDERSON, Principal. 


TTAGE FEMALE SEMINARY.—Thie Insti- 
tution, with ample accommodations for fifty 
young ladies, is beautifully located on the east bor- 
der of Pottstown, Montgomery cou P. le 
vania, two hours ride from Philadelphia, by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. The interior 
arrangements and accommodations are of a strictly 
family character, and every effort made to render 
it, as far as possible, both a home and a school. 
pe competent Teachers are engaged in the 
ornamental and musical departments. The pupils 
are under the constant supervision of the Principal, 
and no pains are spared to secure to each the best 
of training in every study. The year is divided 
into two Sessions of twenty-one weeks each, com- 
mencing the first of May and November. For Cir- 
culare with particulars, address the Principal, 
Rev. W. R. WORK, 
ap ll—ly Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


AIRVIEW FEMALE SEMINARY.—Jackson- 
ville, Centre County, Pennsylvania.—The great 
object contemplated by the founders of thie Insti- 
tution may be embraced under ‘the three following 
heads: 1. To afford an education as cheap as is 
consistent with its being thorough; 2. To pass over 
no study superficially; 3. To infuse into the entire 
course of study as much of the religious element as 
possible. These objects are kept steadily in view, 
the location greatly facilitating their accomplish- 


ment. 
session of five months. 


ferms 

For boarding, tuition, fuel, furnished rooms, &c., 
$45. Day Scholars, $5. 

Extras.—Music on the Piano, with use of Instru- 
ment, $12. Music on the Melodeon, $6. French 
Latin, Drawing, Embroidery, &c., each $5. Vocal 
Music, $2. 

Light, washing, stationery, &c., at the pupil’s e 
pense. The pupils furnish their own towels; and 
during the winter session each pupil must provide 
themselves with a blanket. One-half the charge 
invariably in advance. 

_ The Summer Term commences the first Tuesday 
in May; the Winter Term the first Tuesaday in No- 
vember. Pupils may enter at any time, and will 
only be charged from the time of entrance. 

he Institution is now in successful operation) 
and the attention of the public is respectfully in- 
vited to its claims. Letters requesting further in- 
formation promptly attended to. 

june 20—4t® Rev. 8. M. COOPER; Principal, 


| IN DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
NORTH CAROLINA.—There will be an elec- 
tion to fill the chair of Belles Lettres, &c., in Da- 
vidson College, North Carolina, on the 14th of July, 
1857. Salary $1200, with a residence. 
Candidates will address their letters of recom- 
mendation to the 
Rev. A. W. MILLER, Charlotte, N. C. 
6A. BAKER, Salisbury, 
ss B. GRIER, Wilmington, 
By order, E. NYE HUTCHISON 
Secretary Board of Trustees, Davidson College. 
ap 18—12t 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A gentleman 
who has the best accommodations and facili- 
ties for the education of twenty Boys, in a pleasant 
and healthy location, wishes to fill three vacancies 
with —_— between the ages of eleven and four- 
teen. For further information apply to WILLIAM 
S. MARTIEN & CO., 608 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. june 20—2m 


Statuary which we ry constantly on hand. 
IAM HENRY MOORE, 
june 27—6m*" §§§WILLIAM WATERHOUSE. 


RENCH BURR 
Hoce & Son, corner of North and Centre 
streets, Baltimore, Maryland, continue to make to 
order French Burr Millstones, warranted best quali- 
ty, and keep for sale Cologne, Esopus, and Cocalico 
Millstones, and best quality Bolting Cloth. Orders 
faithfully and promptly executed. may 16—13t® 


Bee R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
—_ and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


ENTRAL BOARDING HOUSE.—Miss Ann D. 
Brewton, late of Camden, New Jersey, has 
recently taken the eligible and central house No. 
626 Arch street, near Seventh, Philadelphia, where 
gentlemen and their families, or single gentlemen 
can be accommodated with Boarpine and pleasant 
Rooms, furnished or unfurnished. The location be- 
ing in the business section of the city, renders it a 
desirable house for men of business. Transient 
Boarders accommodated. Terms moderate. 
june 27—3tT 


TRAVELLERS.—Mnaus. Brown, Nos. 228 and 
230 South Broad street, North-west corner of 
Locust, Philadelphia, has added to her establishment 
the adjoining building, and is now prepared to re- 
ceive an additional number of Boarders. Gentle- 
men and their families, or single gentlemen, can be 
accommodated with Boarp, with pleasant and 
handsome Rooms, furnished or unfurnished. The 
House has all the modern improvements. Terms 
moderate. 

X Travellers can be accommodated by the day 
or week. june tT 


A NEW QUESTION BOOK.—Harmony Questions 

on the Four Gospels. For the use of Sabbath- 
schools. By Rev. Samuel B. Swaim. Vol.I. Se- 
condseries. 18mo. 12} cents. 

This is the first of a new series of question books 
which will be completed in three volumes. The 
plan differs from all others in this; that it is based. 
upon a harmony of the gospels. Instead of taking 
one of the gospels—that of Matthew, for instance 
—and going through with it, the author takes from 
all of the gospels those parts relating to the same 
event, and brings them together in the same lesson. 
In this way the pupil gets a view of the events in 
the order of time, and also a view at one glance of 
all the connected circumstances. The questions 
are so framed as to avoid two extremes; that of 
multiplying difficulties on the one hand, and that of 
making every thing easy on the other. But few of 
the questions can be answered by Yes or No. A 
practical bearing is given to the subject of every 
lesson. 

The author’s plan embraces another series of 
three volumes for primary classes, relating to the 
same portions of Scripture. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
june 27—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
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